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Color Manufacturers to Go It Alone 


The manufacturers of dyestuffs offer good rea- 
sons for excluding the dealers from their newly 
organized Dyestuffs Association of America, 
judging the situation solely from their point of 
view. It is asserted that the interests of the pro- 
ducers and distributors do not cover the same 
field. The manufacturers are concerned in raw 
materials and methods of making the products, the 
tariff and factory laws, the labor question and 
sales systems. They deal with the distributors 
as agents and buyers and can work to letter 
advantage, it is claimed, if there are separate 
organizations. It is said that the manufacturers 
propose to go it alone, and the dealers will prob- 
ably form an organization of their own. 

Now is the time for the manufacturers to de- 
cide these questions, before the Association is 
incorporated. It would be unfortunate to have 
dissensions arising continually after organiza- 
tion, because the public might get the impression 
that the American products were the subject of dis- 
pute and not issues on which the two branches of the 
industry would naturally be unable to agree. A 


_ split seems inevitable, and while it is unfortunate 


that the next meeting will result in a separation, 
there is no reason why the two associations should 
not work in harmony to promote the domestic and 
foreign trade in American dyestuffs, 





Holding Foreign Trade 


New interest in foreign trade after the war has 
been aroused by the ease with which South Ameri- 
can business has been increased since those coun- 
tries were cut off from European markets. Orders 
have come unsolicited and manufacturers and ex- 
porters have made money. A jolt was given the 
trade, however, when a prominent factor an- 
nounced in Drug AND CHEMICAL MARKETS recent- 
ly that this war trade would melt away when peace 
is declared because American prices are too high, 
the packing poor, and American manufacturers 
unwilling to meet the needs of the South American 
trade by making the particular kind of goods 
wanted. Now comes the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with a statement that strikes.at the root of the 
entire subject and furnishes a more tangible basis 
for discussion of the question. 

In taking up the study of cost of production in 
the United States the Trade Commission discovered 
that few business men could tell in detail how 
much their finished material had actually cost in 
the making. Only ten per cent. could furnish even 
a rough estimate. The Commission declares that 
the Germans are a nation of accountants and as- 
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serts that fully 95 per cent. of the German busi- 
ness men do know the cost of production in the 
minutest detail and that is why they can go out 
into the world markets and compete successfully 
for trade. 

Here is a subject for the Foreign Trade Council 
to discuss at the coming convention in Cincinnati. 
There is time yet to conduct an educational cam- 
paign among American manufacturers in order 
to strengthen our position if this is the weak point 
in our competition with other nations. Cost ac- 
counting is not new even in this country, but too 
little attention has been given to it. So long as 
manufacturers were making money they did not 
spend much time studying how to save fractional 
amounts in the process of producing their product. 
Like the question of waste the saving did not seem 
worth while. With the keener competition after the 
war, however, it is probable that both these ques- 
tions will be studied with new interest. The cost 
accountant and the research chemist will become 
as necessary as the company’s counsel. 





Chemical Progress in California 


California is rapidly adding to its list of chemical 
manufacturing plants, especially in the southern 
part of the state. Potash from kelp and the soda 
deposits near the eastern boundary of the state 
have occupied the attention of the country ever 
since the outbreak of the war. Now hydrochloric 
acid, dyestuffs, calcium chloride, bleaching powder, 
and products for match-making and fire extinguish- 
ing are produced in considerable quantities. One 
of the newest and most valuable manufactures re- 
cently undertaken is phthalic anhydride used ex- 


tensively in imparting brilliancy to dyestuffs. The 
plant is said to be the only one in America. The 
acid was made in Germany before the war. Many 


new industries will spring up owing to the great 
demand in the West and the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies from the East with the limited transporta- 
tion facilities. There is room for all and the Far 
East offers a field for export business when the 
domestic wants are filled. 





Mistakes of Chemical Companies 


Co-ordination between the financial backers and 
the scientific control of the larger chemical com- 
panies was urged by a leading distributor of chem- 
ical products in an address at a convention of 
chemical engineers, recently, and it may be said in 
passing that no individual factor in the trade is 
better fitted to give this advice both from practical 
experience and technical knowledge. The speaker 
favored frank, open and honest discussion of the 
problems that hamper competitors rather than bit- 
ter opposition which is generally followed by the 
closing of plants, freezing out of the small manu- 
facturer and the survival of the company which 
may be the strongest financially. 

It was pointed out that men trained in sales- 
manship and business management are necessary, 
but that the technical and financial interests must 
work together to get the best results. Boards of 
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directors composed of financiers with no knowledge 
of chemical problems or the conditions in the mar- 
ket have attempted to build up industries since the 
war and have met disaster because they did not ob- 
tain the advice of practical men, but employed pro- 
fessional men with only a book knowledge of the 
problems which they attempted to solve. There 
are innumerable instances of companies which en- 
tered into contracts in good faith for the sale of 
products which their chemist told them they could 
produce, only to learn in a few months that they 
could not get results with the formulae on which 
they were working. 

Get together, even as Judge Gary united the 
steel interests, the speaker said, by giving dinners 
and becoming acquainted. What is likely to hap- 
pen after the war when competition becomes acute? 
Will cut-throat methods be pursued until all the 
weaker manufacturers are in bankruptcy, or will 
systematic efforts be made to produce the best ma- 
terials at the lowest possible price 

The small manufacturer is also facing the neces- 
sity of studying how he can make his product cheap- 
er without impairing its quality. He must learn 
where he can get his raw material at the lowest 
price, and the most economical method of manu- 
facture. Beware the experience of the manufac- 
turers who rushed into the production of aniline 
oil and of phenol. Amalgamate your interests 
with others in the same line, not in an illegal 
price agreement, but to present a united front 
to the enemies of American trade, both domestic 
and foreign. 





Shippers’ Interest In Transportation 


Every manufacturer is vitally interested in the 
safest, cheapest and most expeditious way by which 
his goods can be delivered to jobbers and consumers, 
and the wholesaler in turn is equally anxious to 
please his customers by making satisfactory ship- 
ments. In these days of freight congestion and 
embargoes the study of the question of transporta- 
tion becomes an absolute necessity if good service is 
the aim of the producer and distributor. It can- 
not be left in the hands of the shipping clerk be- 
cause he relies upon the limited facilities he is 
accustomed to use in normal times, and the best 
results cannot be obtained unless the head of the 
concern gives special attention to his shipments. 

When studying the question of raw materials 
and overhead charges the manufacturer gathers all 
the information available because these subjects 
seem to him a vital part of his business. In the 
past he has not investigated the transportation 
problem with the same close attention because he 
has felt that it was the business of the railroads 
and that he was more or less at their mercy. He 
is beginning to learn, however, that he is not a mere 
buyer of transportation, that he has the power to 
control the route of shipment in a measure, and by 
becoming familiar with the classifications he can 
save in freight as well as time consumed on the 
road. In fact he can make the transportation of 
his goods an integral part of his business and 
greatly improve his facilities. 
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DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


Holding South American Trade 





Conditions Which Will Control After-War Export 


Business in Drugs and Chemicals 





XPORTS from the United States to South Amer- 
Bea countries have increased two and one half 

times since 1914. As is commonly known, this 
condition has been brought about not by the desire of 
South Americans to purchase American products to the 
exclusion of others, but simply because England and 
Germany, having been at war, were not and are not in 
a position to supply this market. It is stated very em- 
phatically by persons in a position to know the facts 
that the United States will not be able to hold this 
great new trade after the European conflict is over, 
when manufacturers of the European countries now at 
war involved are in a position to export. A prominent 
South American said that the main reasons for this 
are that American methods of doing business are not 
to the liking of the people of the Latin republics; 
American goods do not always fill the bill; American 
prices are very high, even in normal times, and long- 
time American credit is difficult for the South Ameri- 
can buyer to obtain. 

It is especially true in the case of drugs and chemi- 
cals that American manufacturers, because of their high 
prices, were unable to compete with Germany before 
the war for the South American trade. The German 
manufacturers gave the purchaser the article he wanted 
at a low price with liberal credit. Germany studied the 
needs of the market and catered to them. American 
exporters demand high prices, even if they are not over 
particular about pleasing the customer and from all ap- 
pearances are not very enthusiastic in attempts to cul- 
tivate and retain this trade permanently. The demand 
from Europe for all types of chemicals and drugs has 
been so heavy during the last three years that Americans 
have treated the South American trade as a more or 
less secondary side issue. American manufacturers will 
not for some reason or other, cater to the peculiarities 
of the South American requirements. American ex- 
porters will not extend the ultra-liberal credit terms 
which clinched the bulk of this trade for Europe. 

An extract from a pamphlet recently issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce illustrates the 
situation which South American importers faced at the 
outbreak of the war. It says; 


“Many merchants here (South America), who had 
been accustomed in past years to dealing with European 
manufacturers and exporters on exceedingly generous 
and not always conservative credit terms, found them- 
selves suddenly paralyzed in their business operations 
when they were confronted with the reluctancy on the 
part of American manufacturers and exporters to meet- 
ing these customary long-credit terms. Even those 
who had extensive capital to employ were necessarily 
limited in making importations.” 


It is readily admitted that South Americans have 
purchased goods in the American market simply be- 
cause they have been compelled to do so and there is 
every indication that they will return to their former 
chief sources of supply just as soon as the opportunity 
offers. It is purely a question of dollars and cents. 

There is another side to the story. It is commonly 
believed in the United States that practically all the 





fault in the difficulties with South American trade 
rests with the North American manufacturer. It is 
said that American packing is inadequate, that Ameri- 
can goods are not up to sample, that American ex- 
porters demand cash against documents, that they 
treat South American buyers with discourtesy and 
carry on all business dealings in a gruff, peculiarly 
Anglo-Saxon manner as opposed to the Latin polish 
preferred by the purchaser. The same old complaints 
are heard which were rife three years ago regarding 
the general neglect of South American trade by the 
manufacturers of this country. The blame has been 
placed on the American and many times is well de- 
served, but, as in every case, there are two sides to 
the story and one has been emphasized to the exclusion 
of the other. 

A directly opposite viewpoint to that commonly held, 
is presented by B. Olney Hough, editor of the Amer- 
ican Exporter. He said: 


“The chief cause of difficulty in North and South 
American trade relations lies not with the American 
exporter, as is commonly believed, but with the Latin- 
American buyer,” says Mr. Hough. “American goods 
compare favorably with both English and German 
products in practically every respect with the exception 
of price. This is undoubtedly an important feature and 
has been the principal factor in securing the trade for 
Europe. Discussion reverts to the proverbial problem 
of high priced labor in this country being unable to 
complete with the cheaper wages of Germany and Great 
Britain. In some things America can undersell any 
market in the world, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. Drugs and chemicals were not an Amer- 
ican specialty before the war, German interests com- 
pletely dominating this field in South America.” 

In reply to the charge that American goods for 
shipment to South America are poorly packed, Mr. 
Hough quoted from a German text-book, used in 
many German high schools for teaching export meth- 
ods. Recommendation is made in the book that 
German exporters model their packing after that of 
American shippers to South America as an ideal method 
of packing goods for export. 

“Some cases are bound to meet with trouble in the 
large amount of handling required in unloading at the 
shallow harbors of the southern continent,” continued 
Mr. Hough, “and just as much difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by European shippers in this respect as by 
Americans. The question of many American shipments 
not being ‘up to’ sample is undoubtedly the fault of 
dishonest individuals much the same as _ inadequate 
packing. It is admitted that this is not only true of 
American exports to South America but is true of all 
export shipments all over the world. Faulty goods, 
although the case may be a lone exception, invariably 
prejudice the importer against the country whence they 
originated. 

“One of the most damaging influences to a nation’s 
export trade is the dishonest exporter. This is partic- 
ularly true in regard to South America whose people 
are exceptionally suspicious of Americans. A few 
widely advertised instances of dishonesty on the part 
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of American firms have thrown into the background 
the fact that the vast majority of our exporters are 
honest, and have created many unpleasant false im- 
pressions.” 

Mr. Hough said that in comparison with the European, 
Asiatic and African markets for American goods, the 
South American market fades into insignificance. The 
field for American products in the Latin republics is 
greatly overestimated, and, in view of the particular 
requirements, manufacturers and exporters of this 
country are giving it all the attention it deserves. 
South American trade morals lack the “above-board” 
directness of the North. Credit matters offer a wide 
and varied problem. The fact remains however, that 
many American dealers have cemented their connec- 
tions in South America through honest, square dealing, 
which after the war will be bound to hold fast in spite 
of strong European competition. It is firmly believed 
that American trade with the Latin-American countries 
will never be as far behind that of Europe as it was 
before the war thrust home a realization of opportunity 
to American manufacturers. 





CEMENT PRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES 


The “natural” cement, made solely from certain 
classes of limestone, and the “puzzolanic” composed 
of blast furnace slag and lime show a marked fall-off 
in production in the United States in recent years, 
while the “Portland” shows a rapid increase, and now 
forms over 95% of the output of hydraulic cement in 
the United States, its value amounting in 1917 to 
$101,000,000 and that of the “natural” and “puzzolanic” 
less than $1,000,000. The census of 1914 shows the 
capital invested in cement manufacture $243,485.000. 

The countries which have utilized concrete for 
vessel construction in some form include Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Argentina, Brazil, Panama, Australia, Canada and the 
United States, the construction in the United States 
of vessels of this type occurring chiefly at New York, 
Baltimore and San Francisco. 

Cement production in the United States is widely 
distributed, occurring in no less than twenty-eight 
states, while its general use for docks, piers, reservoirs, 
irrigation works, tunnels, bridges and pavements, is 
even more widely distributed, and its use rapidly in- 
creasing. The production in the United States is al- 
most exclusively for domestic use, the exports having 
amounted in value to but $5,822,000 in 1913, the high 
record year, and $4,112,000 in 1917. 





TO RAISE SOYA BEANS IN ENGLAND 


The cultivation of the soya bean in England, in which 
experiments were tried for a number of years without 
success, has now been made possible by the discovery 
of a variety in the vicinity of Harbin, North Manchuria, 
suited to the climatic conditions of the country. If 
its cultivation becomes general a great saving in ship- 
ping tonnage will be the outcome, for the yield of oil 
is considerable, and the products include margarine, 
vegetable milk, oil, soap, candles, celluloid, diabetic 
foods and oilcake. 

James L. North, curator of the museum, at the Royal 
Botanic Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, informed a 
representative of Lloyd’s List that the special advan- 
tage to be looked for from soya bean cultivation is 
not that it will take the place of any existing crop, but 
that it brings in an entirely new culture. Hitherto we 
have been obliged to get our vegetable oils for soap, 
candles, food, etc., wholly from abroad, as well as 
mo-t of the oilcake so largely used for stock feeding. 
Except rape and linseed, which are rarely grown, this 
country has no oil containing seed. 
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Suit Over Acid Fumes 





Concerning the recent action taken by Prosecutor 
Robert S. Hudspeth, of Hudson County, New Jersey, 
in crdering the officials of the Butterworth-Judson Cor- 
poration and the American Synthetic Dye Company to 
appear in court to show cause why acid fumes from 
their piants were allowed to annoy residenis of that 
section, W. H. Clark, gene-el sales manager of the 
c::mpany made the following statement to a representa- 
tive of Druc anp CHEMICAL MARKETS: 


“When the Butterworth-Judson Corporation and the 
American Synthetic Dye Company which is controlled 
by us, established plants in vacant lots several miles 
from Jersey City, three years ago, there were prac- 
tically no dwellers in that section. Within three years, 
however, quite a town has sprung up in that section 
due chiefly to the fact that our company gives em- 
ployment to more than 4,000 people, -the majority of 
whom are housed on our premises. That section con- 
tinues to grow rapidly and we feel that we are re- 
sponsible for this. 

“It is just recently that we have been manufacturing 
picric acid and these are the fumes that the Prosecutor 
probably refers to. More than 95 per cent. of our 
entire output is going to the United States Government, 
since this material is needed badly for the manufacture 
of high explosives, and we are working day and night 
for the Government. 

“Perhaps some of the best known experts in the 
country are now working on this problem. The escape 
of fumes at the present time curtails our production 
at least 10 per cent. and it will readily be seen why we 
are anxious to stop this loss. We havé spent, and are 
still spending large sums of money on this problem 
and we hope that it will soon be solved. There is one 
thing, however, in this connection that must be con- 
sidered, and that is the fact that there are other manu- 
facturing plants in that section and the fumes reach- 
ing Jersey City could just as well come from some 
of these other plants as from our own, but it appears 
that the charge has been directed only against our 
company, and _we, strange to say, are the only ones 
in that section working day and night for the American 
Government. I cannot see why the charge should be 
laid solely to us.” 

The case has not come up for trial and Mr. Clark 
said he did not know when it would be reached, but 
that under the circumstances there was little else to 
do than plead guilty. Manufacturers of chemicals are 
taking a deep interest in the case and express the hope 
that it will not be tried before a German judge or a. 
jury made up of Germans as it is believed that influence 
of this kind is behind the prosecution. 





Lakeside Potash Company, of Portland, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Maine with a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000. 





The manager of the Fabrica Nacional de Fosforos, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, states that for some time it has 
been exceedingly difficult to obtain chlorate of potash 
from European countries, and that his factory has im- 
ported this product from the United States. 





Exports of castor seeds from the provinces of British 
India for seven months in 1917, April 1 to Oct. 31, 
amounted to 953,845 cwts., compared with 1,148,558 
cwts. during the same period in 1916. The exports 
for October, 1917, were 74,572 cwts. compared with 
130,526 in October, 1916. 
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JAVA’S DUTCH PLANTERS WOULD MAKE 
BATAVIA THE WORLD’S CINCHONA MART 





Aims and History of the Java Cinchona Growers’ 
Syndicate Set Forth in a Statement from Dr. Muur- 
ling in Charge of the Netherlands Indian Govern- 
ment Exhibit 


That it is the hope of the cinchona planters of Java 
to transfer the world’s market for Peruvian bark from 
Amsterdam to their own city of Batavia was brought 
out in an interview given Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
by Dr. J. H. Muurling, who is in New York in charge 
of the exhibit and intelligence office of the Netherlands 
Indian Government at 11 South William St. 

Naturally there are strong interests, chiefly financial 
and shipping, in Holland opposed to the change, but 
the establishment of both rubber and tin auctions in 
the East Indies may be taken as indicative of the in- 
fluence of the first hand producers in the colony. 

“Tt is not a secret,” said Dr. Muurling, “that the Java 
planters are anxious to sell direct to the big buyers 
from all over the world right in Batavia. Large manu- 
facturing interests could in this way buy straight from 
the producers while the smaller manufacturers could 
very simply be served by large jobbers purchasing in 
Java instead of in Amsterdam. This desire of the 
planters to establish the cinchona market in Batavia 
is not a new thing, but it has been stimulated by the 
unusual conditions brought about by the war. 

“There are, of course, sound economic reasons for 
the establishment of markets as close as possible to 
the source of crude supply, and with the opening of 
the Panama Canal the possibilities of direct delivery 
to New York as a distributing point are greatly 
enhanced.” : 

Dr. Muurling gave Druc AND CHEMICAL Markets the 
following written statement of the development of the 
cinchona bark plantations in Java, a statement of 
peculiarly timely interest: 

“In the middle of the last century apprehension was 
felt by all the leading nations about the fact that the 
quality as well as the quantity of the cinchona bark 
exported from South America dwindled. The French 
Government made an experiment in Algiers with the 
cultivation of the tree, but was not successful, neither 
was England. In 1853 the Netherlands Government 
sent a botanist out to try and secure plants and seeds, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and objections made by 
the inhabitants of the countries where the tree grew 
wild, the bark being merely obtained by killing same, 
a shipment actually reached Java. Thanks to very 
careful study and experimentation, the growth was 
successful, and the Government could sell seeds to 
private planters with the result that a very prosperous 
cultivation was built up, while the supplies from the 
original countries were exhausted. The invention to 
cut only parts of the bark instead of felling the trees, 
gave the cultivation a splendid stability. 

“About 1890 the prices went down so low that many 
plantations worked with a loss and were abandoned. 
It was then found out that the public still paid the old 
price for the manufactured product, but that the manu- 
facturers, of whom there were only a few had a silent 
understanding and cut the prices for the bark to such 
an onerous level. The Netherlands Government started 
a small quinine manufactory in Java for the needs of 
its own subjects, following the example set since 1868 
by the British Indian Government. This fact was not 
a sufficient threat for the European manufacturers 
either to pay a remunerative price for the bark or to 
reduce the price for consumption. Loath to see their 
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legitimate investments being ruined, the planters 
abandoned the famous free trade policy of Holland, 
combined and forced the manufacturers to pay a price 
which brought their plantations again on a paying 
basis. This agreement has been running for many 
years, was renewed even, ‘until the war made inter- 
national dealings rather too complicated. It is under- 
stood that within a few months new arrangements 
will be made, whereby probably the United States will 
become a direct party to the agreement.” 





NATIONAL ANILINE’S STATEMENT 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., incorporated 
under the laws of New York, has filed with the Massa- 
chusetts Secretary of State a statement of its financial 
condition, dated June 30, 1917, which compares as 
follows: 








Assets— 1917 1916 
Real estate and buildings ........ $306,976 $100,000 
Machinery and equipment ....... 52,273 22,814 
Mdse., material, stock in proc. ... 1,368,059 689,716 
Cash and debts receivable ....... 4,272,366 2,339,123 
Furn., fix., horses and wagons.... ...... 31,085 
OOBY BREE 65s icceclecctwcdeetecce | Sele ea 144,956 

SEGUE 5 sic delescti vc widow stots alate $6,003,675 $3,327,696 

Liabilities— 

Gapital: GtOGle .icccsaicsccs scieeosiccee $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Accts. and notes payable ....... osese lphOesee 1,044,611 
PEGG GHG 1OGS™ ois 6:0.0:0.00019-6c0000 SAMO |. , auiiese 
SHORIOSL . cctasnieassunadasaweonbes 1,862,090 1,283,084 

POC. snisinaiviewccaas enna scameneud $6,003,675 $3,327,696 


*Six months to June 30, 1917. 





BRAZILIAN DUTIES ON CHEMICALS 


The Brazilian budget law for 1918 continues most of 
the tariff modifications adopted in previous years and 
makes a number of additional changes, many of which 
represent reductions in rates. The duty on oil house 
paint containing resin is modified in a way favorable to 
American exporters. Such paint had formerly been 
classified as varnish not otherwise specified dutiable at 
1 milreis per kilo, while the new rate is 0.500 milreis 
per kilo. This is still considerably higher than that 
applicable to oil paint containing no resin, on which 
the duty is only 0.100 milreis per kilo. An attempt was 
made to secure a modification of the duty on all forms 
of oil paints, but this was not accomplished. 

New rates of duty are prescribed for certain chemi- 
cals, including chromate and bichromate of sodium, 
sulphate of aluminum, acids and chemicals for the 
manufacture of aniline colors, methyl alcohol, formal- 
dehyde, and other relatively less important compounds. 

The special exemptions from duty granted for the 
first time or extended by the present budget law in- 
clude salvarsan, arsenobenzol, and the like. 





BETTER TERMS FOR NITRATE PAYMENTS 


The Chilean Government has adopted a plan whereby 
part of the export duties on nitrate of soda may be 
paid in approved 90-day sight bills on New York 
drawn in United States dollars. This plan was sub- 
mitted to the Pan-American Financial Conference held 
at Washington in May, 1915, by Leopold Fredrick, 
director of the American Smelting & Refining Co. and 
treasurer of the Braden and Chile Copper Companies. 
Formerly such export duties on nitrates were payable 
only in gold and in bills on London. 








GOVERNMENT PLAN TO SAVE AMMONIA 





Manufacturers Requested to Co-operate by Stopping 
Leaks—Bonus to Employees Urged—How to Pre- 
vent Waste—Plant Reports Required. 


During 1918, the Government should have for muni- 
tions alone many million pounds of ammonia more 
than it is possible to make by working all existing 
plants producing ammonia in this country to their 
maximum capacity, says an announcement by the 
United States Food Administration. A request for 
co-operation was sent to 15,000 ice making and cold 
storage firms, suggesting also that a bonus be paid to 
employees who aid in the conservation plan. The 
announcement Says: 


“The returns lately received show that much am- 
monia loss is avoidable. Many plants use less than 
1-20 of a pound per ton ice made, while others use from 
¥%Z to 1 pound per ton. The same inexcusable waste 
is found in many refrigerating plants. The only reason 
which can be given for permitting the enormous waste 
and expense to continue is that the management has 
not informed itself as to what is a reasonable con- 
sumption and the operating force is indifferent to leaks 
which might easily be stopped but are allowed to 
continue. 

“A saving of 25 per cent. in the ammonia consump- 
tion of ice and refrigerating plants would mean sev- 
eral million pounds annually for munitions. Each 
pound will make twenty hand grenades. Late returns 
show this saving can be accomplished if all will stop 
the leaks. In order to start an effective campaign to 
bring about this saving the following urgent requests 
are being sent to all plants, 

“Before starting your plant in the spring (or if it is 
now operating) see to it that the ammonia system is 
perfectly tight. The slightest smell of ammonia in- 
dicates a leak which should be located and stopped 
at once. Small leaks may be detected by burning sul- 
phur in their presence. Leaks in condensers or tanks 
may be traced by the use of phenolphthalein testing 
paper which can be obtained from your ammonia 
dealer. Test for leaks daily and be on the lookout for 
them constantly. See that the pump or compressor 
rods are true and properly aligned, and that the stuffing 
boxes are properly packed with good packing. 

“Stuffing boxes are the source of heavy losses. When 
subjected to extreme change in temperature they must 
be carefully adjusted and lubricated to prevent leakage 
or heating. Packings of proper design and material 
correct stuffing box troubles. Another source of leak 
is the pitting or roughening of infrequently used valve 
stems (particularly those that are exposed to moisture) 
tearing the packing when they are opened or closed. 
This can be prevented by smoothing up the valve stems 
and keeping the exposed part of the stem covered with 
a heavy grease. 

“Care should be taken in the manipulation of ex- 
pansion valves so as not to force liquid ammonia to 
the compressor, it will start leaks and may cause acci- 
dents. 

“The employes’ share should be agreed upon when 
the campaign starts. It may be any part of the entire 
saving, but for this campaign 50 per cent. is recom- 
mended. 

“Initial charges for plants started in 1917 or losses 
due to accident should not be considered as ammonia 
consumed. All employes (engineers, oilers and repair 
men) who assist in keeping the system tight and saving 
ammonia should share in the bonus. 

“Each plant shall report on the first of each month 
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on forms to be furnished later by the United States 
Food Administration as follows: 

(a) Amount of ammonia in the system when it is 
fully charged. 

(b) Amount of ammonia put in during the past 
month. 

(c) Amount that will probably be required for 
the present month. 

(d) Ice made during the past month. 

(e) Average daily refrigerating duty (in tons re- 
frigeration) during past month, aside from ice 
making. 

(f) Manufacturer furnishing the ammonia. 

(g) If you have had excessive ammonia loss, 
state cause. 

(h) State the amount of uncharged ammonia on 
hand; pounds anhydrous; pounds aqua. 

(i) Have you adopted a bonus system as recom- 
mended by the Government? 


Trade Notes & Personals 


The Graphite Mills Company, of Ashland, Ala., has 
increased its capital from $80,000 ta $250,000. 























A dispatch from San Francisco reported the arrival 
of 500 packages antimony, 29 medicine and 40 rape seed. 





Judge Mayer has appointed George R. Hall receiver 
for Jewel Lewis, doing business under trade name of 
Lewis Chemical Company, at No. 297 Church street, 
m $500 bond. 





Nutro-Pipo Corporation, of Manhattan, tooth powder 
and paste, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. Incorporators: L. Bugbee, J. and L. Rueff- 
Jordan, No. 402 Audubon avenue. 





The Atlas Powder Company, acting for the United 
States Government, has begun the construction of a 
$6,000,000 nitrate of ammonia plant at Perry Point farm, 
at the junction of the Susquehanna River and Chesa- 
peake Bay, near Perryville, Md. 





CHEMICAL PRICES IN GLASGOW 


Bryce & Rumpff on Glasgow under date of January 
29 say: “There has been a fair business doing during 
the past week, but the supply is still short of the 
demand. Prices remain firm and in some instances are 
higher. Quotations: Arsenic, nominal, £145 per ton 
net, Glasgow; bicarbonate of soda, 6-8 cwt. casks, £7 
10s per ton net, Liverpool; bicarbonate of soda, 1 
cwt. kegs, £8 15s per ton net, Liverpool; boric acid 
crystals, English refined, £62, in 2 cwt. bags, carriage 
paid; borax crystals, £37 in 2 cwt. bags, carriage paid; 
caustic soda, white, 70-72 per cent., £35 per ton net, 
Glasgow; chlorate of potash, 2s 6d per pound net, 
Glasgow.” 





NO SPOT TIN ON THE MARKET 


The market is bare of tin and nominal quotations 
are 85c@95c, but many buyers were willing to pay 
$1 a pound for spot supplies. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts are going forward satisfactorily if all the needed 
guarantees are given by the consumer to the sub-com- 
mittee on tin, which controls all imports. There is little 
prospect of jobbers getting tonnage for the outside 
trade, and at present dealers are nearly eliminated from 
trading in tin. 
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EARNINGS OF PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Reports submitted to stockholders of Parke, Davis 
& Co., at their recent annual meeting, show that the 
gross earnings for the year ending December 31, 1917, 
were $5,265,080.50 and that net profits after appropri- 
ating $2,230,829.30 to various reserves were $3,034,251.20. 

The reserves include $747,369.39 to equalize value of 
foreign accounts receivable and cash in European banks 
with the market rates of exchange on December 31, 
1917; $195,562.80 for depreciation of machinery, labor- 
atory equipment, office furniture, fixtures and buildings 
and $1,287,897.11 for special war income taxes. 

The balance sheet lists total assets of $16,089,998.75 
on December 31, comparing with $15,068,042.30 at the 
end of 1916, net current assets of $10,548,916.77, exclusive 
of $890,300 in investments, comparing with net current 
assets of $10,232,690.03 in 1916, when investments were 
$1,183,000. 

Accounts receivable less reserve of $268,067.17, to 
equalize value of European accounts with market rate 
of exchange, were $3,970,715.47, contrasting with $3,186,- 
088.93 at the end of 1916. Cash on hand and in banks, 
less reserve of $776,609.81 to equalize the value of cash 
in European banks with market rates of exchange, 
amounted to $1,011,415.94, against $1,312,667.23 the year 
before and inventories of merchandise, material and 
goods in process of manufacturing aggregated $8,655,- 
306.91, compared with $6,612,955.93 a year ago. 

Accounts payable were $800,625.44 and reserve for 
special taxes $1,287,897.11, making current liabilities 
$2,088,522.55 compared with $879,022.06 of accounts pay- 
able in 1916 when reserve for special taxes did not 
appear in the balance sheet. 

Property assets, less reserves amount to $3,650,782.98 
against $3,652,352,27 at the end of 1916, the reduction 
being accounted for by more liberal allowance for de- 
preciation though appraisal values of machinery, labor- 
atory equipment, office furniture and fixtures, real 
estate and buildings are set higher than the previous 
year. 

Capital stock of the company outstanding was in- 
créased from $9,864,275 by distribution of a 20 per cent. 
dividend in stock, January 23, 1917. Of the $12,000,000 
authorized capital, $11,836,830, par value $25 a share 
was outstanding at the end of the year. 

After making provision for the dividend in stock, 
deducting $2,011,994.75 distributed in cash dividends 
amounting to 17 per cent. and carrying the 1917 net 
profits of $3,034,251.20 to surplus, the company closed 
the year with accumulated surplus of $4,253,168.75. 





PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE MADE HERE 


The Catalytic Chemical Company, of West Berkely, 
California, is said to have the only plant outside of 
Germany manufacturing phthalic anhydride. The 
formula is the patent of Dr. F. Frank, a graduate of 
Heidelburg University, who spent several years in 
German laboratories. It is said that he uses crude oil 
as his chief raw material. In Germany it is believed 
that coal-tar is the best source of the intermediate 
which is used in shading dyestuffs. 

The plant of the Catalytic Company is working day 
and night. There are three shifts of 50 men each. The 
product is shipped to England, France and Italy, where 
it is used as a base for rhodamines and synthetic in- 
digo. Large quantities are taken by American manu- 
facturers for making colors used in dyeing the national 
flag. The range of colors in which phthalic anhydride 
is used includes bright red, bright green, bright blue 
and bright yellow. When ready for shipment the acid 
is snow white. 
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PRICE OF CAMPHOR GOES TO $1 





Japanese Monopoly Limits Exports to United States 
—Efforts Made by Japanese Government to En- 
courage Refining of Product at Home. 


The price of camphor is rapidly ascending to new 
high levels. The Japanese syndicate has cut down on 
shipments to the United States and has put the cost up 
to 90c a pound for bulk supplies, duty paid, laid down 
in New York. A series of price advances on the part 
of local dealers culminated recently in a single jump 
of 10c per pound, bringing selling figures in this market 
above $1.00. Supplies are available in sufficient quan- 
tities for present needs but buyers are reluctant to pay 
$1.00 to $1.05, the price demanded for spot goods. 

Buying is limited to immediate requirements in most 
quarters. The market is dominated wholly by sellers 
who are holding prices very firm, at the same time pre- 
dicting that camphor has a considerable distance to 
traverse before the top price of the present advance 
will be seen. 

Conditions at the source have had a considerable 
influence on the American market. Notwithstanding 
the reported arbitrary conduct of the Japanese mon- 
opoly in cutting down the quota of shipments’ to this 
country, it is said that labor troubles in Formosa have 
introduced new complications and forced up the cost. 
The yearly production, while ample for all needs, has 
been assigned for other purposes by the syndicate, so 
that arrivals in the United States have not been as 
large as heretofore. It is understood that the Japanese 
Government is attempting to induce the camphor in- 
terests of that country to produce and export the fin- 
ished manufactured articles instead of shipping out 
the raw material. The monopoly is curtailing exports 
to bring about this result. Not only regarding cam- 
phor is this new trend in Japanese export trade notice- 
able, but in practically all products which are destined 
for the outside world. 

The celluloid industry in the United States has grown 
to enormous proportions and, in conjunction with 
Japanese makers, is now manufacturing a large part 
of the material formerly produced in Germany. Al- 
though Japan is undoubtedly the logical home for the 
production of celluloid, the industry in this country 
has become prominent since 1914 and the quantity of 
camphor consumed annually is very large. The Amer- 
ican industry has assumed a position which must be 
reckoned with in consideration of the camphor situa- 
tion. It is reported from Japan that some manufactur- 
ers of celluloid in that country are running on half 
schedule because of their inability to procure the large 
supplies of camphor which they require. They are 
unable at this time to contract further for export owing 
to old contracts being far behind in deliveries. 

The price of camphor in the New York market had 
a serious setback last July, when American celluloid 
manufacturers over-estimated their needs and found 
themselves with excess stocks on hand. In attempts 
to realize on the goods, large quantities of camphor 
were thrown on the market, forcing the price down 
from about 90c a pound to 74%c. This weakness con- 
tinued until November when the greater part of this 
surplus material had been absorbed and normal con- 
ditions returned. In December the price tightened 
up and began to climb back to its former position in 
the vicinity of 90c. This movement continued, hastened 
by news from primary markets of a short crop, until 
the present figure in excess of $1 has been reached. In 
two months the price has advanced practically 35 per 
cent. and it is universally predicted throughout the 
trade that continued higher figures will be seen until 
the underlying conditions are remedied. 
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PRODUCTS EXCHANGED WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


United States Able to Build Up Substantial Trade 
Since War Cut Off European Supplies — Many 
Countries Dependent on U. S. for Drugs and Chemi- 
cals—Important Imports Obtained 


South American consumers are now using large 
quantities of American drugs and chemicals to replace 
those imported from Germany before the war. Ship- 
ments of pharmaceuticals, patent medicines and toilet 
goods to Latin-America figure into many millions 
yearly. Sulphuric acid, coal-tar products, dyes, cyan- 
ides, bleaching materials, oils and greases compose 
the principal part of the heavy chemical exports from 
this country to South America. American chemical 
machinery is in great demand. The southern con- 
tinent is the source of many important crude drugs 
imported into the United States in large quantities 
every year. 

Chief among the chemical and allied products which 
the United States ships to Brazil are caustic soda, 
chemical fertilizers, explosives, rosin, turpentine, Port- 
land cement ($1,000,000 worth per year), dyes and 
colors, paints, perfumery, salt, soap, starch and a long 
list of pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines 
($2,500,000 per year). Many other heavy chemicals are 
also exported to the South American republic in large 
quantities. The United States Department of Com- 
merce said regarding the Brazilian situation: “Dur- 
ing 1916 the United States not only maintained its 
newly acquired position as Brazil’s principal purveyor, 
but increased its relative percentage, furnishing nearly 
40% of the entire imports of Brazil, or a value of 
$76,238,664 out of a total of $194,582,153. 

Before the war, Germany was the principal supplier 
of chemicals to Brazil, but with German imports at a 
standstill, the American trade in this article has devel- 
oped greatly. A number of American representatives 
of chemical manufacturers have visited this market and, 
where deliveries have been possible, have done very 
satisfactory business. 

“There has been considerable complaint as to the 
manner of packing these products, although there has 
unquestionably been much improvement in this regard. 
The line of chemicals exported here is very varied, as 
practically none are produced locally. The heavier 
chemicals are used in the local industries (soap, candles, 
beer, perfumery, pharmaceutical products, etc.).” 

The relative position of the United States in supply- 
ing the Brazilian market is shown by the following 
table of imports from 1912 to 1916: 

Country of origin— 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 


United _ States. .. $48,049,922 $51,226,362 $30,075,029 $46,968,238 $76,238,664 
Great Britain... 77,519,726 79,782,389 39,693,493 31,886,695 39,667,499 





Germany ‘ . Sa 952,025 56,973,330 25,734,821 2,202,507 86,186 
France oe --» 27,716, 833 31,900,321 12 "675,209 7, 205, 798 10,117.764 
Argentina ........ 23, 088, 658 24, 233, 720 15,880,369 23,143,815 27,364,520 


Exports from Brazil to the United States include 
thousands of tons yearly of manganese ore, the all 
important factor in the manufacture of manganese-steel. 
In 1916, 503,130 tons of ore valued at over $7,900,000 
were exported of which all but ten tons came to the 
United States to fill the usprecedented demand for this 
alloy steel from the Allies. Brazil is now practically 
the only open source of ores of manganese. 

Among other receipts from Brazil, the United States 
imports quantities of rubber. Over 250,000 gallons of 
castor oil came in during 1916 from Brazilian produc- 
ers. They also shipped almost a million pounds of 
castor seed. Crude glycerin to the amount of 937,365 
pounds was exported to the United States in 1916. 
Balsam, copaiba, and ipecac were shipped in some 
quantity. Carnauba wax is received here from Brazil 
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Nearly 
one-half, 47 per cent. to be exact, of the exports from 
Brazil during 1916 were consumed in the United States. 
They were valued at $124,897,986 out of $265,801,811. 

The table which follows shows the values of Brazilian 
exports during the past five years, classified by the 
principal countries of destination: 


at the rate of over $1,000,000 worth per year. 


Country— + 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
United States.$141,739,682 $102,436,302 $92,095,944 $106,965,844 $124,897,986. 
Great Britain. 43,012,381 41,650,331 31,853,200 sien 31,062,507 
neanes 51,864,086 44,333,640 20,514,586 
beapekn 35,471,044 38,687,801 17,976,842 29,125,286 42,810,577 

The demand from Peru for American drugs and 
chemicals is strong at this time. Chief on the list of 
Peruvian imports from this country are caustic soda, 
soda ash, sulphuric acid, cyanides for mining, acetic 
acid ,arsenate of lead and a long list of medicinal prod- 
ucts, principally patent medicines. Business with Peru 
has kept pace with the great increase in volume of 
shipping to South America from the United States but 
as has been the case with Brazil and the other Latin 
republics, this condition is laid by authorities to the 
inability of Great Britain and Germany to offer shipping 
facilities. 

The mining interests of Peru produce practically all 
known metals with the exception of tin, the greater 
part of which are exported. The copper production 
amounts to forty or fifty thousand tons per year. 
Silver is mined in large quantities, tungsten, molyb- 
denum and other rare metals being secured in the 
process. Guano, although the original deposits have 
been greatly reduced, is still collected in fair quantities 
by British companies holding government concessions. 
Of 300,000 tons of sugar produced annually, 250,000 are 
exported to the United States. Other products shipped 
to this country from Peru are rubber, wool, crude 
drugs and cotton. 

Argentina is a large user of American drugs and 
chemicals. The principal heavy chemicals consumed 
in this market are phenol, sulphuric acid, calcium car- 
bide, copper sulphate, formaldehyde, bleaching powder, 
potassium chlorate, soda ash and caustic soda. Prac- 
tically all the manufactured drugs and proprietaries 
now used are brought from the United States. Per- 
fumery, soap and druggists’ sundries are in great de- 
mand. The products of the Argentine are confined 
principally to meats, hides and products of the soil. 

The nitrate mines of Chile are the chief source of 
wealth of that country. Here is produced practically 
the world’s entire supply of nitrates with the exception 
of the ever-increasing quantity made by the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen. The nitrate of soda deposits 
have been worked by British and German companies 
under Chilean Government concessions for some time 
past. The enormous demand the world over for nitric 
acid to manufacture nitro-cellulose, nitro-glycerin, 
picric acid, trinitrotoluol and other explosives for war 
purposes has drawn heavily upon the Chilean deposits. 
As a by-product in refining sodium nitrate, iodine is 
recovered in sufficient quantities to supply the world. 
The United States is a heavy buyer of both products, 
$60,000,000 of the nitrate being imported here in 1917. 
This is three times the amount brought in before the 
war. Silver and copper ores are produced to some 
extent. Exports from this country to Chile include 
bleaching powder, caustic soda, sodium silicate, paraffin, 
oils, heavy, dyes, pharmaceuticals and _ proprietary 
medicines. 

Venezuela purchases mainly oils, cement, calcium 
carbide, glycerin, phenol and acids from the United 
States. Importations from Venezuela into this country 
are made up principally of crude drugs and rubber. We 
buy $9,000,000 worth of coffee per year from this 
source. 


reer err ery 
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_ Colors Used By Dyers and Finishers 
; . 
Opinions of the Trade on Fastness of American 
Products as Compared with German 
7 
TABLE 5—DYESTUFFS USED BY 21 IMPORTANT ive AND ~ sca CONCERNS, 1913 AND 1916. 
otal amount use 
1913 1916 Average price P. C. of inc.* 
Quantity juantity paid per lb. In total 
Dyestuff ounds Value ounds Value 1913 1916 quantity value 
: SRE MEI Aci. bin. cnivodeebeceeagaes Veentetexes 133,616 $43,125 106,937 $74,478 $0.32 $0.70 —20.0 72.7 
MEE: MOE 6c 9nesscescesovce Koeseiensecese 33,620 4,942 51,829 47,769 15 92 4.2 866.6 
RS Ee rrr rr 50,509 15,457 45,541 77,190 31 1.70 —9.8 399.4 
CO eet Serre 98.485 16.846 41,611 42,367 17 1.02 —57.7 151.5 
PUMEEINE: TEGO. occsicccaccncesoowesnnessaneees 36.573 20,361 3,623 88,915 2.64 —8.1 336.7 
SE ROE sn vce'nnssneseuésnedsaseensaceuuic 53.620 16.136 24,061 66,643 Kt] 2.77 —55.1 313.0 
SEs NEED, 5/5455 S02 ne ssbonekadesdecerenaneaens 13,764 8,265 620 41,922 6 1.85 64.4 407.3 
Acid black ........ Ccccccccece -» 60,009 20,155 25,843 57,995 33 2.24 —56.9 187.7 
Azo yellow ........ -» 26,041 10,852 63,33 42 1.81 34.4 483.7 
Indanthrene blue -. 13,480 4,333 14,320 61,481 32 4.29 6.2 1,318.9 
odamine ........ +. 24,282 17,432 20.835 98. 72 4.73 —14.2 464.9 
Direct green ... +» 14,195 4, 11,515 20, 35 1.77 —18.9 8.2 
PRMRIES RE: cocccsccaveneccessisetes “oat See 13,136 11,737 14,531 9 1.24 —11.4 10.6 
RII 1 as sis.0sah chee dee hbeansinasese acne 13,119 6,291 10,545 26,606 48 2.52 —19.6 322.9 
PAEOSTE INEIGG occcccccccoceccocccececossoees 19,317 TEES: sadnasne,  néeperar 76 cece cece ccs 
SBGSHERTENE) VIOIEE cccccccccsccvcecosccocceos 8,484 4.394 4,440 36,537 52 8.23 —47.6 731.5 
Ee Tek scape cae vessesaetnsbanseaise 6,157 2,449 4,143 12,385 40 2.99 —32.7 406.7 
EE EE cuss ans o babe Se ecbekuiess ssa veseee 3,370 2,538 3,735 9,066 | 2.43 10.8 257.2 
I IEEE. ccssvckesoden sesckaseneienss 41,460 22,449 295 8,873 54 3.87 —94.5 —60.5 
ETIGATERTONE YETOW 2... .ccccccccceccccccccasce 4,085 1,784 1,875 4 10.42 —95.6 5.1 
SENET con cana pense bstcnecadeesusads deusehas 976,331 239,784 970,489 523,000 25 1.57 — 6 535.2 
SE err en 472,637 30,472 560,758 127.098 .06 .23 18.6 317.1 
Beta naphthol .......csccccsssccescescccssers 124,570 14,704 50,079 44,947 12 90 —59.8 205.7 
NURTURED. 60 05s.c6 0605460006 080000se0snees 44,780 6,802 22,603 30,638 15 1.35 —49.5 350.4 
Alpha naphthylamine ..........ssccccccccees 48611 6,527 5,884 42,177 14 7.17 —87.9 $46.2 
($334,355 $548,840 2,08),613 $2,618,681 $0.24 $1.26 —10.9 377.1 
All other dyestuffs and chemicals.......... 2,757,331 1,180,949 3,591,260 4,433,545 41 1.23 3.2 292.0 
Total .ccccccccccscccccccccsesscsccccacsece 5,091,686 $1,679,789 5,671,873 $7,052,226 $0.33 $1.24 11.4 319.8 
*A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
tIn 1916 includes natural as well as synthetic indigo. 











HE report of the United States Tariff Commis- 

sion on “The Dyestuffs Situation in the Textile 

Industries,” comprising the cotton, wool and silk 
mills which were covered in previous issues of DruG 
AND CHEMICAL MarKETS, closes with a review of condi- 
tions in the dyeing and finishing trade. 

The various effects of the dyestuff shortage upon the 
cotton, wool, and silk manufacturers are combined in 
the case of the dyeing and finishing companies. This 
branch of the textile industry, which includes the dye- 
ing and finishing processes for a wide range of prod- 
ucts, uses large quantities of dyestuffs of a great many 
varieties. ‘Table 5 summarizes the data for the con- 
sumption of dyestuffs and chemicals in 1913 and 1916 
for twenty-one dyeing and finishing companies. 

Separate totals are given for 25 principal dyestuffs 
which represent 45 per cent. and 36 per cent. respec- 
tively, of the total quantity of dyestuffs used by the 
21 establishments in 1913 and 1916. 

A decrease in the quantity used in 1916 as compared 
with 1913 is noticed in the case of all except five of 
the coal tar dyestuffs. The most important of these 
is sulphur black, which is manufactured in large quanti- 
ties in the United States. Its average price for 1916 
is lower than that of any other coal tar dyestuff. The 
enly natural dyestuff which was used in increased 
quantity in 1916 is logwood, an important substitute 
for many coal tar blacks. Indigo, the other vegetable 
dyestuff for which separate totals are given, shows a 
slight decrease in quantity consumed in 1916. Beta 
naphthol, paranitraniline, and alpha naphthylamine 
are not actual dyes, but are intermediate products from 
which the colors are prepared, for example, the color 
known as para red is formed by a combination directly 
on the cloth of beta naphthol and paranitraniline. 
There is an increase in value for each of the individual 








dyestuffs. The total value increased by about 320 per 
cent., while the total quantity increased by only 
about 11 per cent. 

In response to the inquiry concerning the scarcity 
of dyestuffs in August, 1917, the dyeing and finishing 
companies mentioned rhodamine, chrysophenine, the 
vat colors from anthraquinone and carbazol, the 
alizarin dyes, and the direct blue, violet, yellow, red, 
pink and orange dyestuffs. Practically all the colors 
mentioned by the wool, silk and cotton manufacturers 
are included in those in which the dyers and finishers 
have felt the shortage. 

Some of the opinions as to how American-made arti- 
ficial dyes compare with imported dyes of the same 
class are given below: 

“Color for color, the American dyes are probably as 
fast as the corresponding German types. They are not 
as highly purified or as consistent in concentration.” 

“In colors suitable for our work (the dyeing of cot- 
ton piece goods) the fastness of the American-made 
substitutes to light, acid, alkali and washing is general- 
ly not as good as that of the imported dyestuffs. The 
quality and uniformity in only a few cases is as good.” 

“Some of the American-made artificial dyestuffs, 
such as azo colors, methyl violet and methylene blue, 
we find to be equal to the imported products. Others, 
more complicated compounds, are not clear enough in 
shade and not uniform in quality.” 

“Sulphur colors compare favorably with pre-war 
colors, as do also wool colors. There are at present 
indications of improvement in the quality of the do- 
mestic dyestuffs among some of the basic colors, and 
also in some of the direct colors.” 

“Average fully as good as the colors we were using 
prior to August, 1914.” 

“The American-made artificial dyestuffs we find work 
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the same in regard to fastness, quality and uniformity 
with the same type and grade of imported dyestuffs 
prior to the war.” 

The requests for information concerning the opera- 
tion of the present dyestuff schedule of the tariff, or 
suggestions as to desirable changes, brought forth the 
following replies which are quoted to show the views 
of some of the large dyeing and finishing concerns. 

“We feel that the domestic manufacture of dyestuffs 
should be encouraged in every way possible provided 
such manufacturers show a willingness to co-operate 
with consumers by standardizing their products to 
facilitate their use. Lack of uniformity greatly cur- 
tails production of textiles. The tariff should be regu- 
lated so as to give color manufacturers a reasonable 
return on investments.” 

“There is another point and that is to carry the 
tariff onto colored goods so that dyestuffs cannot be 
brought into the country under the present low tariff 
which is accorded colored cotton goods.” 

“IT recommend free trade in dyestuffs or the closest 
feasible approximation thereto. Negatively, I do not 
think that this is unfair to the domestic manufacturers 
because (A) they have not manufactured the so-called 
‘vat’ or fast color dyes. (B) The abnormal profits on 
such colors as have been manufactured form a very 
considerable factor of protection. Affirmatively, after 
this war a determination on the part of all nations to 
live peaceably together and to give and take in trade 
is an all-important desideratum.” 

“As the American manufacturers of dyestuffs have 
proved their ability to produce nearly all colors that 
are equal in quality to those of German make, they 
should be protected by a sufficient tariff to enable them 
to continue after the war is over. The present com- 
bination of German dyestuff manufacturers and 
the boasts they make of driving the American mana- 
facturer out of business will make such a tariff abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“Alizarine colors and indigo should have the same 
protection as other dyes.” 

“Indefinite terms such as ‘indigoid’ should be 
avoided.” 

“We can only answer this in a general way. The 
present dyestuff tariff is such as to make impossible 
any financial success for dyestuff manufacturers in this 
country if German or Swiss products are available.” 

“We are of the opinion that the present tariff on 
dyestuffs will not be found adequate on the resumption 
of foreign competition at the close of the war. We 
were in favor of the duty as outlined by the committee 
appointed by the American Chemical Society (New 
York section) in the fall of 1914. However, we now 
think the best policy would be to allow the present 
tariff to stand until we have had an opportunity to 
judge of its effectiveness by its operation under actual 
working conditions.” 

“We believe in sufficient tariff protection for Amer- 
ican-made dyestuffs for which intermediates can be 
manufactured successfully im this country, such pro- 
tection, however, not being so high that color manu- 
facturers would not be stimulated to reach the perfec- 
tion of imported dye materials.” 

“Our understanding of the present dyestuff tariff is 
that it puts indigo on the free list, and also dyestuffs 
of the so-called ‘indigoid’ character. We are led to be- 
lieve that the latter term applies also to sulphur colors, 
which are in the very cheapest class and will likely 
suffer most in competition with German or other 
foreign colors or return to normal conditions. We 
think it unwise to discriminate so far, in the fixing of 
the duties, as to put the above-mentioned indigo and 
indigoid on the free list.” 
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“The Government should give the necessary protec- 
tion to manufacturers of dyestuffs and chemicals in this 
country. Since the war began, capital has been en- 
couraged to embark in the manufacture of aniline colors 
and chemicals not hitherto manufactured in this coun- 
try, solely because the consumers agreed to make 
long-term contracts for their requirements at very 
high prices. This was imperative inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment was not inclined to protect the dyeing in- 
dustry. The dyers, who are very large consumers of 
dyes and chemicals, were compelled to say to the man- 
ufacturers of dyes here: ‘Go ahead, we will stand back 
of you; we positively must have the dyes.’ Of course, 
if the war should end before the termination of these 
contracts, the consumers who have made them and who 
have really subsidized the dyestuff and chemical man- 
ufacturers are likely to be left at a decided disadvantage 
and suffer great loss unless the Government steps in 
and prevents foreign manufacturers from dumping 
goods in this country.” 

“Owing to the fact that importation of artificial dyes 
has been very largely if not entirely prevented since 
the present tariff took effect, we believe that the effect 
of the tariff has been negligible. It would seem ad- 
visable, however, so to provide in the dyestuff schedule 
that dyes and dye materials could be imported without 
prohibitive duties if it could be proved that such dyes or 
materials were not at the time of importation being 
manufactured in this country. This, it seems, should 
aid in securing supplies of these dyes which manufact- 
urers in this country have not yet produced in market- 
able quantities and which on account of special proper- 
ties of fastness, etc., are necessary for certain work. 
At the same time, where suitable dyestuffs are being 
manufactured here, they should be followed up close- 
ly to see that there is sufficient protection at the end 
of the war to insure continuance of such manufacture.” 





EFFECT OF IMPORT CONTROL 


The most effective manner in which the weapon of 
imoourt control may be used against the enemy is the 
prevention of trading with firms of pro-enemy char- 
acter, says a statement issued by the War Trade Board. 
No commerce, of course, exists between the United 
States and the countries with which we are at war. 
Unfortunately, however, largely due to the foresighted- 
ness of our enemy in long years of preparation, in- 
dividuals and firms are established throughout the 
world whose controlling motive is the advancement of 
German interests. Still more unfortunate is the fact 
that such agencies have existed in our own land. To 
stamp out all activities among such agencies, and to 
safeguard our well-intentioned citizens from dealing 
with them, we must proceed with the utmost prompt- 
ness and vigor. The forms of activity of these con- 
cerns and the subtle and intricate methods pursued 
by them are innumerable, but are invariably directed, 
either by furnishing information, smuggling supplies 
tirough the blockade, providing credits, or hoarding 
for postwar purposes, to giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 





AGAINST GERMAN BOYCOTT 


The Merchants’ Association has cast its ten votes 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
against the referendum proposing a trade boycott 
against Germany after the war. This action was not 
in accord with the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade which favored the boycott as a war measure, 
but not as an economic movement. 
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DYE MANUFACTURERS SPLIT WITH DEALERS 





Organization Committee Decides That it is Desirable 
to Form Two Associations—Bitter Feeling in the 
Trade Over Manufacturers’ Action 


At a meeting of the Organization Committee of the 
proposed dyestuffs Association, held at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, on February 20th, the matter of 
membership was discussed at considerable length. A 
resolution was drawn favoring an association composed 
of manufacturers solely, rather than one of dealers 
and manufacturers which was the arrangement adopted 
at the meeting on January 2lst. The opinion ex- 
pressed at the Committee meeting on February 20th 
by Dr. Matthews, Mr. Poucher, Mr. Merz, Mr. Wood- 
row, and Mr. Hemingway, speaking through Mr. Kaye, 
was that the dyestuffs industry of America could best 
be served by an association of manufacturers, and 
that it might be advisable for the dealers to form a 
separate association. 

Mr. Kaye was requested to prepare a resolution to 
be submitted by the Organization Committee to the 
adjourned meeting which will be held in Rumford 
Hall, Chemists’ Club, 50 East 41st street, New York, 
on Wednesday, March 6th, at 10 A. M. Following 
is the resolution: 

“Inasmuch as the interests of the American dyestuff 
industry will be better served by having one associa- 
tion consisting of manufacturers only, and a separate 
association for dealers, now therefore be it: 

“Resolved, that the Organization Committee recom- 
mend to the meeting on March 6th, that there be 
formed an Association of manufacturers of intermedi- 
ates and dyes under the name of Dyestuff Manufactur- 
ers Association of America or some similar name; and 
that there be formed a separate association consisting 
of dealers in dyestuffs and bearing an appropriate 
name.” 

The resolution was adopted by an affirmative vote 
of all present, with the exception of Mr. McKerrow, 
who did not vote. 

The action of the dealers under the present conditions 
is a matter of speculation in the trade. The resolution 
has been sent to all dealers present at the meeting in 
January so they may know of the new arrangement. 
There are more than 600 dealers in colors and dye- 
stuffs and should these men get together in a strong 
association of their own they would be a powerful 
factor in the trade. The manufacturers are anxious 
for the co-operation and help of the dealers, and the 
original arrangement was that the dealers, be allowed 
membership in the association without voting power. 

The United States Tariff Commission has arranged 
for hearings on March 7 and 8, when suggestions for 
amending the tariff on colors and dyestuffs will be 
considered by a Committee representing the new dye- 
stuffs association. A new schedule of rates will be 
presented for consideration by the Committee. At the 
meeting in January it was pointed out that the present 
tariff on colors and dyes would not be high enough to 
protect the American industry from foreign competi- 
tion after the war, and in this connection Dr. Grinnell 
Jones, of the Tariff Commission stated that the de- 
partment was willing to co-operate with the American 
manufacturers in any way possible. 

The announcement that the manufacturers intended 
to exclude the dealers from the association caused 
bitter feeling in the local trade. A leading dealer gave 
vent to his feelings to a representative of DruGc AND 
CuemicaL Markets as follows: 

“When the chairman of the Convention appointed 
an Organization Committee, consisting of seven mem- 
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bers, four of whom represented large manufacturers, 
one a small manufacturer, and only one representing 
in any way the interests of the dealers, it was at once 
clear that there were possibilities in the situation which 
might subvert the will and intention of the Convention 
representing the whole industry. 

“It would seem as if the action of the large manu- 
facturers in taking this course was a characteristically 
selfish, short-sighted and narrow one. The rights of 
the dealers are ignored and even those of the small 
manufacturers are treated without much consideration. 
It is palpably the intention of two or three large manu- 
facturers to so dominate the market that neither small 
manufacturers nor dealers shall have any right to 
existence and the continuance of their business. In- 
stead of presenting a consolidated front, embracing 
all interests in the industry and supported by the Gov- 
ernment against the competition of German interests 
after the war, there is still to be a disunited and jeal- 
ousy-ridden collection of large manufacturers and 
small manufacturers, dealers and distributers, who can 
never enlist the full support of the Government because 
of their disunited condition, and who can never oppose 
foreign competition with a united national front. 

“The large manufacturers have stated that there will 
be no dealers after the war, that they themselves will 
be their own dealers, and that there will be no oppor- 
tunity for distributers to handle the best class of Amer- 
ican dyes. This being so, it is quite evident that the 
only thing for legitimate dealers to do is to handle 
foreign dyes, and the manufacturers are therefore es- 
tablishing a formidable competition for themselves, 
unless indeed they can get the support of the Govern- 
ment in the form of a prohibitive tariff. This, how- 
ever, under these circumstances, is palpably against the 
interests of the dealers, and therefore there will not 
be a unified support in favor of a high or prohibitive 
tariff and the Tariff Commission will find that the in- 
dustry is divided against itself. 

“There were dealers in dyestuffs in existence before 
the war; in fact, there were many more dealers of a 
thoroughly sound and legitimate character in business 
before the war than there were manufacturers, and 
some of these distributing houses have a long record 
of financially sound and honorable operations cover- 
ing a period of many years. To say that such firms 
shall have no right to existence and that the whole 
industry shall be dominated by two or three manu- 
facturing factors is to take an autocratic position which 
is against the spirit of the times. . 

“Everybody deprecates the existence of the irre- 
sponsible dealer, who, without any previous record or 
experience, has come into the business since the out- 
break of the war and simply to take advantage of ‘the 
extraordinary profits which have been possible under 
the exceptional conditions. The legitimate dealers 
themselves are as much interested in the elimination 
of this type, as are the manufacturers, and whatever the 
outcome of the meeting on March 6th may be, this is 
at least a common ground on which large manufactur- 
ers, small manufacturers and legitimate dealers may 
meet for the benefit of all. 

“At the meeting on March 6th, as the Constitution 
and By-Laws have not yet been adopted, dealers and 
manufacturers alike will have the right to vote, and 
it is therefore of the utmost importance that the deal- 
ers and distributers should be represented at this meet- 
ing in full force in order to protect their rights and 
enforce the recognition to which they are entitled.” 





The Cole Chemical Company, chemists and compounds, 
has been formed under the laws of Delaware, with a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000. 
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The Foreign Markets 








LONDON FEARS FAMINE IN DRUGS 


Medicinals and Technical Chemicals Required for War 
Supplies Running Short—American Government 
May be Requested to Accelerate Shipments—Price 
Changes. 

(Special Cable to Drug & Chemical Markets.) 


London, Feb. 26—The volume of business for the week 
was fair. The restricted shipments from the United 
States since the American Government took control of 
exports is causing much anxiety in the drug and chemi- 
cal trade here. This shortage is particularly noticeable 
in medicinal and technical chemicals incidental to war 
requirements. They are running so short that action 
is probable requesting the American Government to 
accelerate the release of certain products at once in 
order to obviate a famine. 

Prices of strychnine salts have been advanced nine 
pence. 

Among the products which are quoted higher this 
week are coconut oil, cream of tartar, menthol, the ben- 
zoates, citrates, acetanilid, 5s 6d, lithium salts and 
spermaceti. 

There is an easier tone in the prices for citric acid, 
Kordofan gum arabic and potassium permanganate. 

Benzonaphthol is lower. 








MANCHURIA’S CONSUMPTION OF CHEMICALS 


The Mitsui Bussan Kaishia now has six or eight char- 
tered steamers running between Dairen, Manchuria, and 
Seattle and San Francisco. It is possible to arrange 
for shipment direct to Dairen by these steamers. 
Mitsui & Co., of New York, which is the firm’s name 
in America, can furnish information, says Consul Wil- 
liamson, of Dairen. 

Imports of industrial chemicals into the Dairen dis- 
trict in 1915 and 1916 and their further shipment were 
as follows: 














1915 1916 
Articles Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Imports 
f potash. 156,475 $84,195 
saggy b anne 2,457,841 76,957 
Beastie BOER ...cccccocccscese 67,7. 200,654 12,565 
Crystal and washing soda... 31,745 485 44,178 1,107 
Nitrate of soda .....-..-.+0 8,333 317 116,927 8,171 
Bicarbonate Of S0d2.........2. cscccccs sevens 220,626 7,599 
Other kinds ........c.ccccoces 106,345 2,449 88,489 1,885 
| aS 1,697,950 40,895 3,285,190 192,479 
Forwarded to Interior by Railway 
E PORN cvéevesees 71,558 24,389 91,002 51,039 
sage 2 . has vs sxpeasenebbes 213,484 2,469 $98,125 18,728 
Caustic soda .......eeeeeeeees 16,534 at 138,487 8,672 
Crystal and washing soda.. 42,723 652 16,798 421 
SESEEDD GE BOER. cccccsccensescs ceesesre 28 s009 2,778 193 
Osher kinds ....cccccccccccee 31,216 556 113,620 2,641 
TEE. icncevousancopeenstee 375,515 28,510 960,810 81,694 


Most of the chemicals of the industrial kind for 
Dairen are supplied by a British firm, which has a 
large office here, with godowns, sample rooms, etc., 
and a selling organization through Manchuria. It is 
stated that it deals chiefly with the Chinese. Americans 
will find difficulty in meeting this competition, as their 
men and materials are on the spot. 


India’s Opium and Indigo Crops 


Exports from Calcutta in 1916-17 included opium 
valued at $6,801,744 compared with $4,769,818 in 1915-16; 
indigo valued at $3,232,329 in 1916-17 compared with 
$2,852,742 in 1915-16; saltpetre $2,105,926, compared with 
$1,878,029. Dyeing and tanning materials other than 
indigo were valued at $950,022 in 1916-17 compared with 
$999,777 in 1915-16. 

During 1916-17 indigo continued free from any re- 
strictions on exportation from British India. The con- 
tinuance of the war has further stimulated cultivation, 
and in spite of an unfavorable season the area under 
indigo increased by 114 per cent. to 756,400 acres, while 
the yield of dye is estimated at 95,500 hundredweights. 
The increase in Madras was about 45 per cent., in Bihar 
and Orissa 53 per cent., and in the United Provinces 
252 per cent. 

In connection with the export of indigo, says Consul 
General Smith of Calcutta, it may be noted that sup- 
plies of aniline colors have been defective and recent 
inquiries made at this office show that a very consider- 
able demand for these colors exists here at present. In 
October, 1916, an expert commission was appointed in 
England to investigate natural indigo, but little seems 
to have been done in India toward the standardization 
of the quality of the indigo paste placed upon the 
market. 

The following table gives the quantity and value of 
indigo shipped from Calcutta during the years ended 
March 31, 1916 and 1917, to different countries: 











1915-16 1916-17 
Hundred undred 

Countries— weight Value weight Value 
som RUNNER cise sasecees 7,230 $1,537,165 eo $1, a 4 
United MN cacvassuntunnes 4,921 1,064,141 5,033 ~—«1,116,700 
Sehbanes nen eesewenrenase 493 98, 91 17,844 
An ‘other subKobusbeseebabbe 503 152,808 737 215,099 
<a ede ee pire 13,147 $2,852,742 13,614 «$3,232,329 
EFFECT OF WAR ON ITALIAN CHEMICALS 


Powdered potassium chlorate in Italy is under the 
control of the Government, as it is used in making 
explosives. The Italian production of chlorate of 
potash is larger than the consumption, says Consul 
Winship of Milan. In fact, this article in normal times 
is exported to the United States and other countries. 
At present both production and consumption are much 
larger than in ordinary times. Considerable quantities 
are supplied to France. The latest Government statis- 
tics show that 8,895,000 lire worth of chlorate and per- 
chlorates of potash and soda were supplied to France 
during the first quarter of 1917. 

Several firms in Italy employ this chemical in the 
manufacture of articles not used for the war, and these 
firms are said to encounter serious difficulties in ob- 
taining their supplies. They have found it necessary to 
turn to the American markets for their requirements. 
In fact, during the first quarter of 1917 there were 
790,000 lire worth of chlorate and perchlorate of potash 
and soda imported into Italy, including the shipments 
from the United States. The users of chemical prod- 
ucts do not order direct, but invariably buy through 
representative agents. The largest factory in Italy 
producing chlorate of potash is Officine Elettro Chim- 
iche Dr. Rossi, of Legnano, Province of Milan. 
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Druggist Supply Men Meet 





The Druggists’ Supply Convention held its annual 
convention last week with an exhibit of druggist sup- 
plies at 118 William street, New York City. The con- 
vention which is an annual affair is generally in session 
for two weeks, but Secretary Francis E. Holliday is- 
sued a statement that the first week would likely see 
all the buying completed and that business sessions 
would follow. 

A dinner was tendered the members on Thursday 
evening, February 21 at the Hotel Martinique. Among 
those present were representatives of concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of druggists’ supplies. The officers 
and members of the corporation are William Jay 
Schieffelin, president; Charles Gibson, first vice-presi- 
dent; Clayton French, second vice-president; William 
Ritchey, treasurer; Francis E. Holliday, secretary; 
Walter J. Quinlan, manager. 

The members of the association are: Alexander 
Drug Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; The Bailey Drug 
Co., Zanesville, O.; Barker & Wheeler Co., Peoria, III.; 
Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., Portland, Ore.; E. E. 
Bruce & Co., Omaha, Neb.; Durr Drug Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Eastern Drug Co., Boston, Mass.; J. W. 
Edgerly & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; Eimer & Amend, New 
York City; Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich.; 
Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Fuller-Morrisson Co., Chicago, Ill.; The Geer Drug Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; Greiner-Kelly Drug Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
The Groover-Stewart Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Hornick, More & Porterfield, Sioux City, la.; Houston 
Drug Co., Houston, Tex.; W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, 
Col.; Charles Hubbard, Son & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Iowa Drug Co., Des Moines, Ia.; The Kauffman-Lat- 
timer Co., Columbus, O.; Geo. A. Kelly Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Keifer-Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Kirk, 
Geary & Co., Sacramento, Cal.; Langley & Michaels 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lehn & Fink, New York 
City; I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La.; The 
McPike Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. S. Merrell 
Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; The Michigan Drug Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis Drug Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Powers-Taylor Drug Co., Richmond, Va.; Rob- 
inson-Pettet Co., Louisville, Ky.; San Antonio Drug 
Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Schieffelin & Co., New York 
City; C. D. Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Smith, 
Kline & French Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Southern Drug 
Co., Houston, Tex.; The Southwestern Drug Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; Spurlock-Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y.; The Al- 
fred Vogeler Drug Co., Cincinnati, O.; The Walding, 
Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O.; Walker & Gibson, 
Albany, N. Y.; Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; The Charles W. Whittlesey Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Waco Drug Co., Waco, Tex.; Yohr & 
Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





TENNESSEE CO.’S NEW ACID CONTRACT 


A new agreement and new price scale for sulphuric 
acid has been signed by the Tennessee Copper and 
Chemical Company and the International Agricultural 
Corporation. The original agreement which called for 
acid at about $4.81 a ton was signed before the war. 
The price soon jumped to $20 per ton in the open 
market. 

The scale of prices which will govern deliveries from 
the Tennessee Copper & Chemical Company to the 
International Agricultural Corporation were announced 
as follows: Up to 175,000 tons, $4.81 per ton; from 
175,800 tons to 225,000 tons, approximately $9 per ton, 
above 225,000 tons $10 per ton. 
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HOW TO FILL OUT EXPORT FORMS 





Proceedings at Port of Shipment and in Cases Where 
Goods are Consigned to Seaboard from the Interior 
—Valuation of Articles Must be Stated 


The general form which must be used for all merch- 
andise shipments abroad is prepared by the exporter in 
quadruplicate. For shipments between the United 
States and foreign countries four copies of this form 
must be presented to the Collector of Customs for 
each consignment, according to instructions to export- 
ers just issued by the War Trade Board. 

The collector will retain the original and one copy 
and deliver the other two copies to the shipper. The 
shipper will present one copy to the steamship com- 
pany and deliver the other copy with the goods to the 
inspector of customs on the dock, without which no 
goods will be received. The copy delivered to the 
steamship company must accompany the goods on their 
voyage and be delivered by the master to the Ameri- 
can consular officer with the manifest at the port of dis- 
charge. The copy delivered to the inspector of cus- 
toms, upon which he will make his notifications of 
short shipment, etc., must be delivered to the vessel 
to be attached to the manifest delivered to the col- 
lector upon clearance. 

Export license number and date of expiration must 
appear immediately above goods shipped thereunder. 

The War Trade Board code number of the article 
given on the export license must be inserted after each 
commodity, in the column following the description on 
the face of this form. 

If goods are to be delivered to other vessels in port 
or transshipped on the high seas, the articles, quanti- 
ties, and values, and name and address of person, cor- 
poration, vessel, Government, etc., to whom transferred 
or delivered, must be stated on this form. 


1. Shipments from interior points for exportation.— 
If shipped on a through bill of lading, the shipper 
must prepare the original export declaration in quad- 
ruplicate for foreign shipments and in duplicate for 
shipments between the United States and its noncon- 
tiguous territories and deliver forms to the carrier 
to accompany the shipping papers to the port of 
exportation. If shipped on a local bill of lading, 
the declarations may be attached thereto or mailed 
separately to the consignee at the seaboard. 


(a) If the shipper prefers, he may place the original 
declaration, but not the carrier’s extract, in a sealed en- 
velope addressed to the collector of customs, with his 
name indorsed thereon and the fact of sealing noted on 
the declaration, and deliver it with the extract to the 
carrier. If goods are consigned to an agent at the 
seaboard for transshipment and exportation, the ship- 
per may mail the declaration and extract properly pre- 
pared direct to the agent. 


(b) Upon arrival of the goods at the port of ex- 
portation, the carrier must immediately deliver the 
original declarations, sealed and unsealed, and the car- 
rier’s extracts to the collector of customs, who will re- 
tain the original and certify the extract and return it 
to the carrier, vessel, or party named to attend to ex- 
portation. 


2. Exporting vessel or carrier—Care should be ex- 
ercised in receiving goods destined for foreign coun- 
tries or noncontiguous territories not accompanied by 
certified extracts or original declarations, as clearance 
will not be granted until the export declarations have 
been filed with the collector. The copy must be at- 
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tached to the vessel’s manifest or car manifest or copy 
of waybill when presented for clearance. 


Procedure Before Clearance. 


3. Before a clearance shall be granted for any vessel 
bound to a foreign port, the owners, shippers, or con- 
signors of the cargo of such vessel shall deliver to the 
collector manifests (or declarations) of the cargo or 
the parts thereof shipped ‘by them, respectively, and 
shall verify the same by oath. Such manifest (or dec- 
larations) shall specify the kinds, quantities and values 
of the articles and the foreign port or country of des- 
tination. (See sec. 4200, Rev. Stats., U. S.) 

If any vessel bound to a foreign port departs on her 
voyage without delivering manifest and obtaining clear- 
ance, the master or other person in charge shall be 
liable to a penalty of $500 for every such offense. 
(See sec. 4197, Rev. Stats., U. S.) 

Similar provisions apply to exportations by rail, 
vehicle, or ferry. (See sec. 1, act Mar. 3, 1893.) 

4. The shipper must prepare this export declaration 
and sign the four copies and the oath be taken on the 
original before a customs officer, notary, or other au- 
thorized officer. The declaration must be signed by 
the shipper, but the oath may be omitted on shipments 
to Canada or Mexico by car, vehicle, or ferry. If the 
declaration is executed by an agent for the shipper, the 
authority must be in writing on this declaration or 
other document filed with the collector. The values and 
names of shippers may be omitted from the copies to 
be delivered to transportation company, but must al- 
ways appear on the original and the copy for use of 
War Trade Board. The original is for the use of cus- 
toms officers, and will be treated as confidential and in- 
formation not disclosed without written authority of 
the shipper or his agent. Export statistics are com- 
piled from these declarations and data required on the 
prescribed form must be furnished. 

Value of Domestic Articles. 

5. Domestic articles exported—The value of all art- 
icles grown, produced, or manufactured in whole or 
part in the United States must be stated in the-column 
of “United States products.” 

6. Foreign articles exported.—The value of articles 
of foreign origin shipped out of the United States in 
the same condition as imported must be stated in the 
column of “Foreign products.” If foreign articles are 
subjected to any process of manufacture or alteration 
in the United States they become United States prod- 
ucts and must be reported as such. Thus: Imported 
raw sugar refined in the United States should be re- 
ported as a domestic product. . 

7. The value of articles to be stated is the selling 
price or the true market value at the time and place 
of shipment for exportation. 

8. Description of articles exported must be accurate 
and complete. General terms, such as dry goods, 
groceries, meats, machinery, millinery, etc., will not 
be accepted. In the case of cheese the declaration 
must state whether filled or unfilled, oleomargarine 
whether colored or uncolored, butter whether pure, 
adulterated, or renovated. 

9. The kind of packages, as boxes, barrels, etc., and 
the net weight exclusive of outer coverings must be 
specified. 

10. The total quantity of each article expressed in 
the usual measure of pounds, tons of 2,240 pounds, 
yards, gallons, etc., must be stated. Domestic spirits 
exported must be stated in gallons of 50 per cent. 
alcoholic strength. 

11. The country of final destination of goods—that 
is, the country to which goods are sold—must be shown. 
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Special care should be exercised to state the final des- 
tination of goods shipped through Canada to Europe, 
and of goods to be transshipped in the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, Germany and France en route 
to other countries. 

12. Inspection certificates.—Process butter or butter 
adulterated or renovated must be accompanied by cer- 
tificate of purity issued by the United States inspector 
of dairy products. Certificate of inspection must be 
presented to the collector for meat and meat food 
products exported when required by the regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

13. Export Schedule B may be obtained free of 
charge from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., and will be of much assistance to exporters. 

14. Sale and printing of blanks.—Shippers’ export 
declarations may be obtained from collectors of cus- 
toms at the price of 25 cents per block of 100. The 
export declarations may be printed by private parties 
providing they conform strictly to the official form in 
width, wording, color and arrangement. 


Of Trade Interest 


The Interstate Asbestos Company of Augusta, Me., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $2,500,000. 

















Liverpool reported the arrival on January 28 of 46,513 
bags of palm kernels consigned to seven different firms. 





The Tappan Perfume Company, at Nos. 412 and 414 
Lafayette street, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $28,006 and assets of $27,614. 





Exports of’ camphor from Formosa to the United 
States in 1917 amounted to 5,089,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,923,578. 





The Continental Serum Company, Muscatine, Ia, is 
planning for the construction of a large new factory 
building in Park Place to replace its laboratories recent- 
ly destroyed by fire. The new structure is estimated to 
cost approximately $50,000. Dr. S. E. Houk heads the 
company. 





The Mexican Department of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor has appointed a commercial agent in St. Louis— 
C. I. Luque—who has opened an exhibit of Mexican 
products at the Chamber of Commerce in that city. 
The exhibit is to be a permanent one and its object 
is to interest American importers and investors in 
Mexican products and in the possibility of their further 
development. The display includes oils, copal, beans, 
dyewoods, beeswax and shells. 





From June, 1916, exportation of lac to the United 
States, according to consular advices from Calcutta, 
was permitted to approved firms only, and in January, 
1917, in order to secure larger supplies to the United 
Kingdom for munition work, it was found necessary 
to permit lac shipments to other destinations only upon 
exporters guaranteeing to give a percentage of a speci- 
fied quality and at a fixed price to the Government. 
A large shipment amounting to 1,500,000 pounds was 
made to the Philippines for the use of the Government. 
The total shipments in 1917 amounted to 380,701 hun- 
dredweight valued at $9,079,916, compared with 415,781 
hundredweight valued at $5,555,272 in 1916. 
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Foreign Trade In Chemicals 





The following figures give the quantity and value 
of imports for the month of November, 1917, compared 
with November, 1916: 


November, 1917 November, 1916 










Articles— Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Crude Aluminum........ Ibs. 987 $253 697,014 $210,700 
ONGC. ACTA siccessccssc lbs. 76,935 34,112 160,973 84,704 
Muriate of ammonia...l|bs. 197,473 17,723 58,35 6, 
Argols, or wine lees...lbs. 2,576,713 465,892 1,493,212 254,975 
MEE .-ccdannabsavesoene lbs. 5,952 327 240,873 18,005 
Cinchona bark ........ lbs. 323,151 82,040 654,993 152,350 
Sulphate of Quinia....ozs. 209,940 104,355 120,386 57,7. 
COGS QE DOOR ccccccccsec soenesae | eee 477,105 
Dead or creosote oil..galls. 375,036 30,550 5,279,003 1, 
Natural Indigo ......... _ 153,358 ,068 32,942 58,290 
Synthetic Indigo ....... 740 GET Nevsenae.  <eenmes 
Tar and pitch of coal. Shin 2,942 6,051 4,406 5,215 
——_ ies . lbs 486,292 165,899 392,944 24,462 
usel oil Sseses a 196,336 81,512 33,791 18,389 
Glycerin, crude lbs. 197,874 84,107 460,450 105,899 
Camphor, crude .. lbs. 272, 109,529 516,314 152,642 
Camphor, refined . Ibs. 104,063 73,273 295,37 133,358 
Chicle bs 460, 281,264 575,905 293,672 
CODE osisceesnciesee 385,757 1,610,858 198,532 
Gambier 113,955 43,492 3,624 
Shellac 7,361 777 212,474 
Iodine Ibs. 39. 101,369 174,027 463,706 
Lactarene, or casein...lbs. 426,651 59,766 626,764 94,757 
EADOTICS “TOGE occcceesne bs. 2,489,091 172,293 3,417,533 67,251 
Citrate of lime......... Ibs. 416,582 86,124 25,798 4,474 
Magnesite, not purified. Ibs. —_ 946 45,184 4,199,349 42,118 
RONEN nvesscnscnneoeaese Ibs. 160 20,644 5,383 40,988 
Carbonate of Potash...lbs. 548°687 98, 275,318 74,420 
Nitrate of Soda ...... tons 136,997 6,512,107 71,975 2,456, 450 
DED: dituaupatesséssecen lbs. 421,967 WE Sksasdan swacaces 
Vanilla... DEANS .cccscece Ibs. 33,544 53,505 49,364 89,679 
MEN. scccacdngunneed tons 4,092 69,459 3,616 102,138 
Fulminates, gunp’der, etc.. ........ lee 1,813, 
Muriate of Potash..... tons 96 27,693 215 80, 
Glue and glue size....lbs. 125,300 21,173 107, 10,169 
Cod and Codliver oil. ‘galls 473,189 794 166,74 159,244 
Mineral crude ........ galls. 88,546,803 1,135,975 68,720,440 885,705 
Chinese nut oil........ galls. 435,363 383,5) 390,1 245, 
ee | eee Ibs. 14,466,488 1,861,952 5,359,084 646,478 
Cottonseed oil ......... Ibs. 452,075 59,1 600,994 35,239 
et See lbs. 515,921 112,441 2,426,354 83,540 
I ere galls. 57,332 53,448 1,439 34,818 
Rapeseed/ oil ......... galls. 250,906 118,092 iy 30,054 
Soya bean oil.......... Ibs. 23,909,941 1,900,128 5,328,517 347,342 
QOleo stearin ........... Ibs. 1,932,153 GEE ceikusae, ..denssens 
Castor beans or seeds bush. 199,460 274,610 32 47 
Flaxseed or linseed..bush. 624,246 1,825,545 975,124 1,620,123 
TASIG BORD .icssccccce s 70, 9,087 206,678 25,912 
Starch — .occcccosccece seeelbs. 1,483, 91,058 933 31,214 
MAES MEUNE: oysnsavicnsenn Ibs. 15,320 1,681 89,775 10,699 


Exportations during the month of November, 1917, 
were as follows, compared with exports during Novem- 
ber, 1916: 


November, 1917 November, 1916 


Articles— Quantity Value Quantit Value 
Carbolic acid .......... Ibs. 1,850,398 $816,488 Q seine ks gpccanes 
PREC MOEN so sicssess000. lbs. 22,885 rer aSen ake wae 
Picric acid saccevcccvese Toe: SRS BASES cceccess § — c'eresiee 
Sulphuric acid ......... Ibs. 3,823,898 76,019 2,975,602 $34,230 
Aleohol, wood ........ galls. 79,369 91,036 $6,171 42,289 
Baking’ powder ........ Ibs. 678,623 207,436 541, 90,499 
Calcium carbide ...... Ibs. 3,245,736 103,094 2,872,376 87,068 
RNG Galcernta Satceeasn lbs. 1,848,853 DEED Secsacen. dadanees 
Copper sulphate ....... Ibs. 1,181,875 111,228 1,869,814 188,471 
NE dcasdessccscests csevanse ME. chvceses waslenes 
ME MERE sctccecsces casencsy ME sessaccu - cxyeesae 
See EOS, SOG WR kccsies  cveawrne 
Acetate of lime......... Ibs. 1,815,115 96,673 772,618 27,281 
loride of lime........ Ibs. 1,806,248 MG, soscests sangaaee 
edical Preparations.......  .cccsoe. ko ee 670,300 
CUOMO SEIED sca seciacens  absuaicns i es 72, 
Chlorate potash ........ Ibs. 107,982 ME Nov chawcn i | ateewanen 
| Ibs. 8,641,784 BE. \eeciawas)  Gapeene 
NS Rs cic uawen ond Ibs. 703,896 REE. cies. - apeteees 
Silicate of soda......... Ibs. 1,928,131 ME Ginwess scape ‘ 
cee xaxccsces Ibs. 11,465,227 358,969 ........ seeseees 
Gunpowder ............. Ibs. 14,314,785 11,346,349 38,124,884 34,718,981 
Glucose, (corn syrup). -Ibs. 6,958,266 444,163 4,948,499 144, 
BASS RE eae amie Ss. 387,473 67,319 473,160 36, 
inmead | Re Tbe 34,515,747 CURE swsacce> § cavaguns 
Linseed meal ........... POS: SOIR: BRE ccrccaca sasseder 
Cottonseed cake ....... Ibs. 562.8 12,330 133,778,417 2,345,444 
yecwnsees meal .....- Ibs. 5,867,583 151,489 12,405,298 231,931 
OE CRE ERE galls. 7,873 7,844 20, 1,764 
Mineral crude ......... nie 7,434,253 373,557 14,216,933 393,824 
Cottonseed oil ........ Ibs. 2,139,371 56,090 12,661,558 1,439,665 
Linseed or flaxs’d oil galls. 170,075 213,156 50, 40,438 
ENE GNsiokS aehwae cso cc BOS, ehaencaw, . wmuekione 8,698,223 277,859 





The Standard Chemical Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. G. D. 
Ellyson is president of the company. 
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Varnish Firms Accused 





The Federal Trade Commission has authorized the is- 
suance of complaints charging 38 varnish and ink con- 
cerns with unfair methods of competition in violation of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act. The 
Glidden Varnish Company of Cleveland, O., is charged 
with attempting to stifle and suppress competition by 
“systematically and on a large scale” giving employes 
of customers, prospective customers and competitors’ 
customers, gratuities such as liquor, cigars, meals, 
theatre tickets, valuable presents and entertainment. 
It is charged also with “secretly paying” employes of 
its customers, prospective customers and competitors’ 
customers, large sums of money. 

Practically identical complaints were issued simul- 
taneously against the Columbus Varnish Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio; Flood & Conklin Company, of New- 
ark, N. J.; Walter L. Trainer Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; The N. Z. Graves Corporation, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; The Van Camp Varnish Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; The Sun Varnish Company of Louisville Ky.; 
The Lilly Varnish Company of Indianapolis, Ind.; Mc- 
Closkey Varnish Company, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Linde- 
man Wood Finishing Company, of Shelbyville, Ind.; 
the Adams & Elting Company, Chicago, IIl.; Valentine 
& Co., New York City; the Bridgeport Wood Finishing 
Company, New Milford, Conn. 

George D. Wetherill & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
The Reliance Varnish Works, Newark, N. J.; The 
Blackburn Varnish Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; The 
Frank W. Thurston Varnish Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
The Grand Rapids Varnish Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; The National Varnish Company, Long Island 
City; The Standard Varnish Works, New York City; 
Mayer & Loewenstin, New York City; The Boston 
Varnish Company, Boston, Mass.; The Louisville Var- 
nish Company, Louisville, Ky.; The Murphy Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. J.; The Marietta Paint & Color 
Company, Marietta, Ohio; The O’Neil Oil & Paint 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; The Grand Rapids Wood 
Finishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; The Forbes 
Varnish Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Lawrence- 
McFadden Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; The Rockford Varnish Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ill.; The Charles R. Long, Jr., Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Essex Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Eagle Printing Ink Company, New York City; 
the Sigmund-Ullman Company, New York City, and 
J. M. Huber, New York City, manufacturers of printing 
ink, 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PRICES IN LONDON 


The London market for sulphate of ammonia is 
broadening. Reports from one or two centers indicate 
that makers are booked up well ahead, and this position 
is rapidly becoming general. Fears as to a shortage 
for agricultural purposes, in view of the largely in- 
creased acreage, are not entertained in responsible 
quarters. and it is believed that adequate arrangements 
were made by the authorities last autumn. But the 
surplus available for export must in any case be of 
very meagre proportions. It is too early to indicate 
even approximately how the current year’s output in 
terms of ammonia will compare with last year’s. 

Several new batteries of ovens will come into oper- 
ation and the gas industry’s quota is a difficult factor, 
with stringent economy a marked characteristic. 

The average closing values are: Sulphate of am- 
monia, per ton—London (outside makes), £24 to £25; 
Leith £24 to £25; Hull, £24 to £25; Liverpool, £24 
to £25; home consumption, £16 7s 6d.” 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 








PRICES LOWER ON SLOW DEMAND 


Imported Albumen an Exception Because of Increased 
Orders—Only Slight Fluctuations in Coal Tar 
Crudes—Intermediates Neglected and Offerings 
More Liberal 


Prices at the close were lower for spot material 
than they were a week ago. On futures however, 
prices are holding up well because the inquiry from 
consumers is strong. Movement of stocks has been 
greatly facilitated by the removal of a number of 
embargoes. 

Importers have lowered prices slightly for spot ma- 
terials because considerable stocks are afloat. The 
supply of imported albumen is still inadequate to take 
care of the consumer demand and sellers are booking 
no additional orders. Gambier continues as the leader 
in the list of dye bases and dyewoods, and there is 
little indication that prices will be lowered since a 
number of large orders are yet to be filled. 

Price fluctuations on coal tar crudes have not been 
material. There is plenty of benzol in the New York 
market, but little buying interest has been noticed and 
prices continue downward. Offerings of spot naph- 
thalene are still scant in Eastern markets and sellers 
are maintaining the same high price levels. From one 
direction 1234c a pound was heard for spot flake of a 
good grade which is the highest price heard here in 
years. 

Little business has passed on phenol because the 
Government continues to take the bulk of the output. 
Xylol shows a slight improvement. 

Intermediates seem to have been neglected. Benzo- 
ate of soda has featured this market in the downward 
movement of prices. Spot stocks are being offered 
more liberally. Both naphthionic and sulphanilic acids 
have declined and producers have again restricted their 
output. Aniline oil continues in good demand with spot 
stocks only moderate. 


Dye Bases and Dyewoods 


Albumen—Spot supplies are scant. Arrivals from 
the Orient havé been in fair quantity but the demand 
has been far in excess of the supply of the Chinese 
egg. Prices at the close were firm at $1.05 to $1.10 a 
pound for the imported egg; 65c to 70c a pound for 
the imported blood, and from 55c to 60c a pound for 
the domestic blood. 


Cochineal—Prices are holding firm, because the in- 
quiry has been strong. Sellers were asking from 54c 
to 56c a pound for the silver Teneriffe, with the gray 
black offered on spot and over the balance of the 
month at 54c to 55c a pound. The prevailing price of 
the rosy black is 55c to 58%c a pound. Very few 
offerings are being made on the fine Madras material. 


Cutch—A fair demand is noted for all grades of cutch, 
and prices in the main are firm, but buying has not 
been heavy and lower prices were heard at the close. 
The majority of large consumers have lost interest 
because they consider prices too high. Closing quota- 
tions were 17%c to 19%4c a pound for the Rangoon in 
boxes; 16c and 17%c a pound for deliveries in bales. 
Cutch extract is 12c to 15c a pound. 


Divi Divi—Importers have lowered prices slightly. 
Shipments to arrive are quoted in the neighborhood 
of $62 to $65 a ton while the price for spot goods is 
maintained at $65 to $70 a ton, although small quanti- 
ties may be picked up in this market at the inside price 
of $64 a ton. 

Fustic—For spot material quotations ranged from 
$42 to $46 a ton, which are lower prices than those 
named a week ago. Prices are governed largely by 
the grade of wood offered. Young roots are available 
in this market at $35 to $40 a ton, but some shading 
is possible. The price of the chips ranges from 6c to 
7c a pound. The majority of holders are not inclined 
to do much shading, although 5c a pound was heard. 
The solid closed firmly at 24%4c to 25%c a pound and 
the 51 degree liquid at 15%c to 1634c a pound. 

Gambier—The market is steady with prices holding 
firm at about the same level. Stocks available for 
prompt business are said to be small, and arrivals are 
going into immediate consumption. For the common 
gambier sellers were quoting firmly at 22%4c to 24%c 
a pound, which is a material advance. The plantation 
kind, however, may be had in limited quantities on 
spot at prices that range from 20c to 2lc a pound. 
All cube gambier is unusually scarce and nominal quo- 
tations are 23%4c to 25c a pound for cubes No. 1, and 
2lc to 21%c a pound for cubes No. 2. 


Indigo—Supplies of most all grades of indigo are 
fair, but by no means abundant. The demand has 
improved slightly during the interval, but trading is 
not as active as was previously reported. For both 
Oudes and Kurpah quantities prevailing prices are $2.75 
to $3.00 a pound. The Bengal is held firmly at $2.50 
to $3.00 a pound, depending upon quantity and buyer. 
For the Guatemala figures are from $2.25 to $2.75 a 
pound, while the Madras grade is unchanged at $1.10 
to $1.40 a pound. There is a good demand for the 
paste which is quoted on spot at 54c to 56c a pound. 


Logwood—Prices are without change at $36 to $40 
a ton for the logwood sticks from both Hayti and 
Mexico. Logwood chips are in good demand and 
prices are steady at unchanged levels of 2¥%4c to 3%c 
a pound. -The solid extract is in good demand at 
former quotations of 19c to 24c a pound, the quantity 
governing the price. The 5l-degree twaddle is un- 
changed at 8c to 10%c a pound. 

Myrabolans—The local market appears practically 
bare of spot stocks of myrabolans, and prices are 
nominal at $60 to $65 a ton. 


Coal-Tar Crudes 


Benzol—The market continues weak. Prices for 
spot material range from 36c to 39c a gallon. The in- 
quiry appears to be slightly better, but the volume of 
business has been light. The opinion was expressed 
that the Government might find a use for the large 
quantities of benzol available, and in that event the 
condition would immediately improve. 

Naphthalene—Prices for prime flake naphthalene on 
the spot continue to rule high. Not in a long time has 
such a tight condition prevailed and there is nothing 
to indicate that the present situation will be immedi- 
ately relieved as a number of large orders are yet to 
be filled. Closing figures were from 11%c@1234c a 


pound for spot and nearby. The balls are in good 
demand with prices ranging from 13c to 14c a pound. 
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Phenol—Supplies are scant and where stocks are 
available prices are so high that users are buying only 
when in urgent need of stocks. Where figures were 
obtainable the range was 55c to 57%c a pound. The 
Government continues to seize supplies wherever 
found. 


Toluol—Practically no toluol has been offered in the 
New York market during the week and prices are 
nominal at $5.75@$6.00 a gallon. Producers are turn- 
ing over the bulk of their output to the Government 
and it is not thought that stocks will be released for 
general consumption for some time. 


Xylol—A slight improvement has been noted on 
xylol, but prices are unchanged at 35c@50c a pound. 
Speculation on this material among dealers continues 
keen, and considerable stocks have changed hands. 
Supplies on the open market are not abundant, but 
seem to be in sufficient quantity to take care of more 
consumer business. 

Intermediates 

Acid, Naphthionic—The market is weak and while 
most sellers are asking $1.10@$1.20 a pound for the 
crude, and $1.40@$1.60 a pound for the refined, it is 
thought that these prices could be shaded on firm bids. 
Because of the lack of buying interest the production 
has been curtailed. 

Acid, Sulphanilic—Prices have again declined on sul- 
phanilic acid in sympathy with the weaker condition of 
naphthionic. It is thought that shading could be done 
even below the comparatively low prices heard at the 
close. Stocks were available on spot and over March 
at 31c@34c a pound for the crude, and 42c@44c a pound 
for the refined. There is a fair inquiry, but only small 
scattering orders have been placed during the week. 

Aniline Oil and Salts—Trading has been in good 
volume on both the oil and the salts and in some 
quarters higher prices are heard on account of scant 
spot supplies. For the oil prices were 2634c@28%c a 
pound, drums extra; salts 32%4c to 334%4c a pound. Buy- 
ing has been heavy for some time and inquiries would 
indicate that the firm condition will continue. 

Benzoate of Soda—Offerings are now being made 
more freely at $4.50 to $5.00 a pound for the soda and 
from $5.30 to $5.80 a pound for the acid, according to 
quantity. More consumer business could now be 
handled at the above prices. Users of the soda have 
been making large purchases here for some time and 
doubtless many are now supplied. 

Benzaldehyde—Spot supplies in the open market are 
not large on account of the toluol situation. Closing 
prices were $4.50 to $5.50 a pound for the chlorine free, 
while material with a trace of chlorine was quoted at 
$2.50@$3.00 a pound, and the chlorine content from 
$2.40 to $2.50 a pound. 

Dimethylaniline—An advance is noted in the price 
of dimethylaniline and it was not thought at the close 
that 64c a pound for spot stocks could be shaded. In 
some quarters holders are asking as high as 70c a 
pound, but as a rule 68c a pound is named as the out- 
side figure. There are but few sellers of this material 
at the present time and with a steady demand firmness 
may be expected for some time. 

Dinitrotoluol—Very little spot material is offered and 
prices are nominal at 60c a pound. There is a large 
consumer demand, but because of the tight condition 
few large additional orders are being booked. 


Diphenylamine—Quotations for spot and nearby 
stocks are nominal at 90c to $1.10 a pound with some 
asking $1.05 a pound. Very little spot material is to 
be had in this market and business has been in small 
lots. Dealer speculation continues keen with wide price 
fluctuations heard in that quarter. 
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Para-Amidophenol—The situation is unchanged from 
that of a week ago with closing prices steady and firm 
at $4.00@$4.50 for the base and from $4.50 to $5.00 a 
pound for the hydrochloride. There is not a great deal 
of buying interest, but sellers are holding prices firm 
becatise of the improvement noted in inquiries. 





Dyestuff Notes 





A statement issued by the British Calico Printers 
Association for the year 1917 shows a net profit of 
£263,000; £283,000 for depreciation and a balance of 
£252,000, compared with the previous year’s net profit 
of £314,000; £183,000 for depreciation and a balance 
of £277,000. 





The Bradford Dyers Association of England has is- 
sued its 1917 statement which shows a net profit of 
£811,000 and a reserve of £1,030,000. A dividend of 
10 per cent. has been declared, with a bonus of 7% per 
cent. For the previous year the net profit was £801,000, 
the reserve £919,000 and a division of 10 per cent. was 
declared, with a bonus of 5 per cent. 





The ratio of tonnage of coke plants to maximum 
capacity was 70.6 per cent. during the week ended Janu- 
ary 26 and 70.8 per cent. during the following week. 
Lack of coal resulting from continued congestion of 
the railways was the principal factor limiting produc- 
tion. For this cause alone the by-product plants of 
the country failed to realize in actual output one-fourth 
(24.1 per cent) of their combined capacity. Inadequate 
transportation may be said to have cost the country 
approximately 125,000 tons of by-product coke during 
the week. Even more serious than the loss of coke was 
the interruption of the production of benzol, toluol and 
ammonia, which are essential to the manufacture of 
high explosives. 





SWAN & FINCH CO. CELEBRATES 


The Swan & Finch Company, which has expanded 
from a business of a few thousand dollars a year in 
whale oil in 1853 to a world-wide business in scientific 
lubricants today, has just celebrated its sixty-fifth an- 
niversary. The company started its business in Febru- 
ary, 1853, in a small building at 44 Water street, New 
York. The main plant today at Bayway, N. J., covers 
15 acres, with piers at which tank steamers and even 
ocean-going vessels can dock. 

The original business of the Swan & Finch Company 
consisted in marketing illuminating oils and lubricants 
derived from fish, whale and other animal oils. It was 
among the first to refine menhaden fish oil, and is 
today the largest concern in the world in this line of 
business. When the use of refined petroleum for lubri- 
cating purposes was discovered, the company began to 
handle mineral oils and to manufacture lubricating 
greases with mineral oil contents. Since then, the com- 
pany has developed special lubricants for railroad and 
other engineering work, which have been marketed 
extensively throughout the world. 





The Dodge & Olcott Company, of this city, an- 
nounces the following new board of officers: Francis 
E. Dodge, honorary president; Francis H. Sloan, presi- 
dent; Christian Beilstein, first vice-president; Arthur 
Olcott Booth, second vice-president; Russell R. Sloan, 
secretary, F. F. Dodge, treasurer; J. H. Howe, general 
manager. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 








EMBARGOES ON CHEMICALS LIFTED 





Stocks Moving More Freely as Weather Conditions 
Improve—Caustic Soda Lower, But Soda Ash Re- 
mains Firm—Supplies of Acid Still Limited 
Caustic soda declined, but soda ash failed to respond 

in sympathy. Trading in all of the important items 

has been brisk and the tendency of prices has been 
upward. With the lifting of embargoes, movement of 
stocks toward consumers has been accelerated. 

Where prices were obtainable on acetic, higher levels 
were named for both spot and forward positions. 
Muriatic, nitric, sulphuric, cresylic, oxalic and all of 
the other acids remain scarce, and prices are nominal. 
Heavy Government buying is the main reason advanced 
. for the tight condition. 

The demand for all varieties of alums is steady. 
Prices have not fluctuated materially for spot goods, 
but because of the good inquiry sellers are bullish 
concerning forward positions. Bleaching powder con- 
tinues firm. Inferior grades, and small odd lots in the 
hands of speculators are responsible for the lower 
prices heard. All sales of acetate of lime continue to 
be made under Government supervision and with the 
spot market practically bare of stocks prices are en- 
tirely nominal. No important price changes have been 
reported on copper sulphate. The demand is steady 
and prices are holding firm. 

The firmer condition, previously reported on lead 
acetate continues to hold. There has been a steady 
movement of magnesite Eastward, from the coast, dur- 
ing the week, and although the freight congestion is 
less acute, the cost of bringing stocks across the con- 
tinent is just as great, and sellers in New York have 
not lowered their price. Available supplies of caustic 
potash are still light, and prices are firm. The Japanese 
prussiates are in steady demand. Saltpetre is moving 
in good volume to domestic consumers, and because of 
a heavy demand from foreign countries, the condition 
is firm: Brimstone, carbonate of potash, copperas and 
chlorate of soda have held their own with the price 
tendency upward. 


Acid, Acetic—There are limited offers of low test 
material reported. Some 28 per cent. test was available 
at the close in the West at 6%4c a pound, but in New 
York prices are ranging from 634c to 7%c a pound 
for this degree. Nominal prices of the 56 per cent. 
are from llc to 11%c a pound; 14%c@14%c a pound 
for the 70 per cent. test; 2034c@22c a pound for the 80 
per cent. and 37!4c to 38c a pound for the glacial. 


Acid, Muriatic—Nominal prices at the close for muri- 
atic acid were 234c@3%c a pound for the 20 degree, 
and 2%%c the inside figure. The 22 degree test is un- 
changed at 34%c@3%c a pound, with the maximum 
quotation 4c. With the exception of small parcels of 
the 20 degree the market is practically bare of spot 
stocks. The Government continues to take over the 
bulk of the production. 


Acid, Nitric—Users are inquiring for all degrees of 
nitric in all positions, but makers are not quoting freely. 
Prices closed at former levels of 74c@734c a pound 
for the 36 per cent. test, 734c@8%c a pound for the 
38 degree nitric; 94%c@10c a pound for the 40 degree, 
and from 934c@10%c a pound for the 42 degree. The 
leading makers of nitric are still out of the market. 


Acid, Sulphuric—The bulk of the business has been 
between dealers as there is not a great deal of spot 
material available. Prices closed slightly higher at 
$41.00@$42.00 a ton for the 66 degree material, and from 
$35.00 to $37.00 a ton for the 60 degree test, drums 
extra, in each case. 

Alums—Prices on all alums have been well main- 
tained. Some trouble was experienced in moving 
stocks, but the situation has improved. Sellers were 
quoting firmly at 444c@434c a pound for the ammorium 
lump; 734c@8%c a pound for potassium lump; 21%jc 
@22%c a pound for the potassium chrome and 18%c 
@19%c a pound for the ammonium chrome, according 
to quantity. 

Aluminum Sulphate—Very little material is available 
in this market and because the demand is large and 
constant sellers are quoting firmly at previous levels, 
with slightly higher prices named in some quarters. 
It is doubtful if 2%c a pound could now be shaded 
for the commercial, or low grade, and up to 23%c a 
pound is heard as the outside price. For the high 
grade, or iron free, quotations are from 2c to 334c 
a pound, 

Bleaching Powder—Supplies are not abundant. The 
Government has been making large purchases. Sales 
were reported at 24%4c@234c a pound. For stocks in 
small export drums prices have ranged from 3c to 4c 
a pound. 

Calcium Acetate—Not in years has the condition on 
acetate of lime been as tight as it is at present. The 
largest producers say that the Government is super- 
vising the distribution of stocks and it is only in cases 
where special permits are obtained that regular cus- 
tomers are able to get supplies. While former prices 
of $6.00@$6.05 per hundred pounds continue to be heard, 
these figures are nominal because of the small volume 
of business. 

Copper Sulphate—A rumor was current that outside 
manufacturers had advanced their asking price above that 
now prevailing for the standard brands. Nichols brand, 
however, was still available at the close on spot at 
9%c@9%c a pound, while offers of other brands, 99 
per cent. large crystals were reported at 91%4c a pound 
and upwards. 

Lead Acetate—The heavy consumer demand con- 
tinues. Closing figures were firm at 1234c@13%c a 
pound for the brown sugar; 16%4c@17%c a pound for 
the white crystals; 1534c@16%c a pound for the broken 
cakes, and 16%4c@17%c a pound for the granulated. 

Magnesite—Buying has been unusually heavy on all 
grades of magnesite and figures named a week ago 
remain firm at $65 a ton for the ground at New York, 
and the calcined or dead at $40 a ton, California. 

Potash, Caustic—Spot supplies of caustic potash are 
light, and in most quarters prices named are nominal. 
The consumer call has been steady and makers are 
working over time in an endeavor to keep pace with 
the demand. Prices for spot and over March were 
8134c@82%4c a pound for the 88-92 per cent. material, 
and for the lowest test 63%c@64%c a pound. 

Potassium, Prussiate—Supplies here are light and 
importers say that only a small proportion of the 
stocks that are arriving from Japan are reaching the 
open market. The yellow was quoted at $1.25@$1.30 a 
pound, and the red at $2.25@$2.60 a pound, spot and to 
arrive during March. 
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Saltpetre—A steady volume of business has been re- 
ported on all grades of saltpetre and prices are holding 
firm and quotably unchanged. Sellers are asking 28%c 
@29c a pound for the granulated; 29c@29%c’a pound 
for the powdered, and from 31%c to 31%c a pound for 
the refined or crystals. 

Soda, Caustic—Although sales of spot carlots were 
reported at 5%4c a pound, one reliable dealer said that 
large sales had passed at 47%c a pound, with indications 
pointing to a further decline. Spot offerings are more 
liberal and on firm bids the last named figure could be 
shaded. Prices on forward positions range from 434c 
to 5%4c a pound. 

Soda Ash—Offers of light ash in bags were reported 
at around 3c a pound, but on firm bids probably 2%c a 
pound would be accepted. Barrels of light ash from 
warehouses continue to be quoted at 3%4c a pound and 
up, with shading possible on firm bids. Dense ash in 
barrels has been available at 4c, with offerings at the 
close quite liberal at this figure. The soda ash situ- 
ation is decidedly firm as compared with caustic soda, 
as supplies are light and the demand strong. 

Sodium Nitrate—Arrivals of nitrate of soda at this 
port from Chile are light, and prices firm with some 
dealers naming slightly higher figures than prevailed 
a week ago. For the crude material the range is now 
from $4.50 to $4.75 per hundred pounds, and for the 
refined 6%4c a pound. 


BUSINESS BREVITIES 


The George H. Segal Company, 139 Logan street, 
Jersey City, N. J., is considering plans for the recon- 
struction of its chemical manufacturing plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 








The Trans-Atlantic Chemical Corporation, Linden; 
N. J., is building a new addition to its plant at Eliza- 
beth Avenue and Styles Street, in connection with im- 
provements and alterations in three of its manufactur- 
ing buildings. 





The Scobel-Miller Chemical Company, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturer of chemicals, etc., has filed 
notice with the Public Service Commission of an in- 
crease in its capital from $10,000 to $20,000 to provide 
for expansion. 

| aan 

Harry S. Davis, senior member of the Baltimore 
firm of Davis & Davis, extensive dealers in botanicals, 
died at his home there February 21, after a protracted 
illness. Poor health, in fact, caused his retirement 
from active pursuits about five years ago. 





The United States Government is about to establish 
at Stump Point, Cecil County, Maryland, on a farm 
of 1,000 acres, a big plant for the manufacture of pois- 
onous gases used in warfare. The site was selected, it 
is said, because of its close proximity to the Harford 
proving grounds, established for the testing of ord- 
nance. Details about the character of the gas to be 
manufactured and the cost of the plant are being with- 
held, but it is said that the plant will call for the ex- 
penditure of a large sum. 





NEW MEMBERS OF MERCHANTS’ ASS’N. 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company, 145 Front 
street, manufacturing chemist, of which Chas. A. Loring 
is General Manager was elected to membership in 
the Merchants’ Association of New York at the meet- 
ing held February 21. At the same meeting, The 
Williams Commission Company, 25 Beaver street, im- 
port-export brokers and commission merchants in 
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foreign and domestic vegetable, animal and fish oils, 
tallow and greases was also elected to membership. 
George A. Williams is Vice-President of the company. 


In The Chemical Field 


The Monsanto Chemical Works is to erect an ad- 
dition to its plant at St. Louis costing $10,000. 

















The Seminole Chemical Company of Manhattan has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $100,000 by 
M. Suesskind, L. and I. J. Joseph, No. 1,421 Madison ave. 





Herbert Starkey, Bustleton, Pa., president of the Starkey 
Produce Company, has been appointed nitrate of soda 
distributor for Philadelphia County to operate in agri- 
cultural work. 





A report from Cincinnati says the Chemical Products 
Company has leased the four-story building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space,at 416 to 422 Poplar street. It 
was originally a part of the Werk Soap’ Company and 
was leased for five years. 





The British American Chemical Company, 52 Vander- 
bilt avenue, New York, is considering the erection of ad- 
ditions to its proposed new works at Ridgefield Park, N. 
J., recently acquired by the company, and formerly oc- 
cupied by the Tennessee Copper Company. C. F. Blackmore 
is purchasing agent. 





The H-acid building at the plant of the Merrimac 
Chemical Works, Woburn, Mass., was recently destroyed 
by fire which followed an explosion in the plant. The 
destroyed structure contained several zinc vats, and the 
loss is estimated to be about $10,000 





The American Alloy & Chemical Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000 to engage in the manufacture of chemicals and 
allied specialties. G. A. Green, J. L. Boyle, F. L. Riley, 
G. H. Beesmeyler, B. J. Quinn, F. L. Riley, A. J. Morse, 
and J. I. Stevens, Los Angeles, are the directors. 





A cablegram from Consul General Skinner, London, 
says a further order was issued February 15, effective 
the 16th, known as copper sulphate order 1918, fixing 
maximum prices sulphate copper, including bluestone, 
blue vitriol, delivery January, February, 1918, £48 per 
ton; March, April, £50; May, August, inclusive, £52. 





The Ironton Portland Cement Company is erecting a 
potash-recovery plant. The dust from 2,000 barrels of 
cement will be handled daily. When it was ascertained 
that the escaping dust from Potlarnd cement plants car- 
ried a fair percentage of potash, experiments were un- 
dertaken by the Western Peccipation Company. A 
year’s trial has resulted in a greater income from 
potash than from cement. 





Annatto paste, made from annatto seeds which are 
grown in the British West Indies, is used principally 
for coloring butter and cheese and only to a very 
small and unimportant extent in dyeing. Annatto is 
grown in Jamaica to some extent. Should there be 
any future for this dye, and the cultivation of the plant 
extended, it would be an easy matter to obtain the 
product as a factory for the purpose would be a simple 
affair. After the dye is extracted seeds might possibly 
be used for oil production and as cattle food. 
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The Drug & Chemical Markets 








DEMAND FOR PHARMACEUTICALS STRONGER 


Many Products Becoming Scarce Owing to Limited 
Supplies of Raw Materials—Opium, Mercury and 
Acetphenetidin Lower—Spice Situation Serious. 


Larger inquiries were noted for spot supplies of 
numerous drugs and pharmaceuticals, but buyers are 
conservative, displaying little inclination to depart from 
the policy of filling only current requirements. 

France is tightening its hold on shipping and all 
merchantmen are to be commandeered on March 10. 
The decree is said to be practically on the same lines 
as that issued by the United States. The American 
embargo on imports and exports has seriously inter- 
fered with the freight movement at this port, as ap- 
plications for import licenses must be sent to Wash- 
ington. 

Opium registered a sharp decline. Mercury was re- 
duced $10 a flask. Acetphenetidin is lower. 

Balsams were firmly sustained. Barks and roots 
were quiet. Seeds and herbs were active and the 
market is tending upward. Celery seed is higher. 
Spices continue unsettled and the situation is acute. 
No one is quoting on deliveries beyond May. Prices 
of medicinal gums have been firmly maintained. 

Essential oils are becoming stronger under more 
active inquiries, with price revisions for oils of geran- 
ium, African rose and wintergreen. 





PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
| (Original Packages) 
Advanced 


Aloes Gum, Curacoa, Powdered, Laurel Leaves, %4c 
Aloin, US. P., 2c Oil — African Rose, 


Cassia Buds, %c 


Celery Seed, Be Oil of Wintergreen, 25c 


Snake Root, Canadian, 6c 


Cocoa Butter, Ic 
Codliver Oil, Newfoundland, $3 Turmeric Root, Aleppey, Madras, 
Dragon’s Blood, Reeds, 5c China, %c 
Declined 
Acetphenetidin, 25¢ Glycerin, C. P., 1%4c 
Arnica Flowers, Whole, 30c Gum Arabic, Amber Sorts, 5c 
eer sg Ceylon, 1c Mercury, Flasks, $10 
Colombo 2." Whole, 3c Opium, $1.50 
Cresol, U. S. 2c : e, Greek, 2c 
Formaldehyde, *. Salol, U. S. P., 15c 


Ginger, Jamaica Bleached, %4c Silver Nitrate, Ye 


Acetanilid, C. P.—Producers are practically sold up 
and regular quotations closed unchanged at 80c@8lc 
a pound. In some quarters sellers are naming 82c 
@83c a pound for prompt delivery at which figures 
sales were reported. 

Acetphenetidin—Prices were lowered 25c a pound 
owing to aggressive selling. Offerings were made at 
$4.50 to $5 a pound. 

Alcohol Grain—In the absence of demand makers 
repeated former prices, $4.90 for 188 proof and at $4.94 
a gallon for 190 proof. 

Aloes Gum, Curacao—Scant supplies and a steady 
inquiry for powdered caused an advance of %c a pound. 
Spot lots are held firmly at 141%4c@15c a pound for im- 
mediate delivery. 

Aloin, U. S. P.—Prices for powdered lots are firmer 
owing to curtailment of stocks and a stronger market 
for the crude material. Holders are quoting 2c higher 
to 82c@84c a pound for spot parcels. 


Arnica Flowers—With a fair accumulation of spot 
stocks prices weakened registering a decline of about 
30c a pound. Offerings have been more numerous at 
$1.30@$1.40 a pound for whole and from $1.40@$1.50 a 
pound for powdered lots on the spot. 


Balsam Tolu--Some holders have advanced spot 
quotations to $1.25 a pound but sales were reported at 
$1.05 with the trend upward in response to smaller 
supplies from the primary market. In most quarters 
from $1.05@$1.10 was named toward the close of the 
market. 


Camphor—American refined in bulk is held at 92%c. 
Japanese refined, 2!4-pound slabs, is quoted at 92%c 
a pound on the spot. Advices from Japan say that 
prices advanced owing to active inquiries from celluloid 
makers. 

Castor Oil—Owing to exceedingly light offerings of 
spot parcels, prices closed firmer. Leading crushers, 
having sold their output, have withdrawn from the 
market. Dealers are offering spot lots of No. 1 U. 
S. P. oil at 36c a pound for supplies in barrels while 
sellers of Oriental oil are quoting 28c@29c. Supplies 
of Japanese refined oil in tanks to arrive are held at 
25ce@25%c a pound. 

Cassia Buds—Owing to further decrease in stocks, 
spot prices were raised %4c a pound. Offerings were 
limited, at 191%4c@20%c a pound. 

Celery Seed—Lack of arrivals led to an advance of 
2%c a pound for spot parcels. Importers are asking 
33c@34c a pound, with offerings limited to small 
quantities. i 

Chloroform—A steadier tone pervades the market 
owing to higher offerings by second hands. Manu- 
facturers repeated former quotations ranging from 70c 
@75c a pound for spot U. S. P. supplies. Second hand 
offerings included small lots at 65c@67c a pound. 

Cocoa Butter—The market for spot supplies in bulk 
closed firmer under a further decrease in stocks showing 
a gain of lc a pound. Importers are quoting 30c@3lc 
a pound for spot parcels. 

Codeine—With the Government demand making in- 
roads in the supply prices closed a shade firmer. Mak- 
ers quote $8.05 an ounce for sulphate supplies. 

Codliver Oil—Newfoundland oil is in moderate sup- 
ply and predictions are freely made by refiners that 
prices will be much higher. Sellers are quoting $82 
@$85 a barrel for Newfoundland as to brand while 
Norwegian oil remains firm at $125@$155 a barrel. The 
loss of some 200 bbls. of Newfoundland oil on the 
Florizel caused an advance of $3 to $85@$90 a barrel. 

Colombo Root—Prices eased off 3c a pound under 
freer offerings. Whole root is quoted at 23c@24c a 
pound for immediate delivery. 

Cresol, U. S. P.—Holders are offering spot supplies 
at 18c@19%4c a pound, which is an advance of 2c. 
There were few sales. 

Dragon’s Blood—The increased scarcity of stocks in 
reeds caused a firmer market. In some quarters im- 


porters refused to book orders below $4, showing a 
gain of 5c over recent sales. 
pound. 

Epsom Salt—Spot parcels of U. S. P. are held at 3%4c 
but on firm bids purchases were possible at 3%4c a 
pound. The situation has strengthened. 


Others quoted $4.20 a 
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Formaldehyde—The market was neglected and prices 
declined Ic a pound. Sellers offered spot goods more 
liberally at 19¢@20c a pound for immediate delivery. 

Glycerin, C. P.—Eastern refiners lowered quotations 
1%4c to 66c in drums and 67%c a pound in cans because 
of price shading by second hands. Western refiners also 
lowered quotations. 


Gum Arabic—Arrivals by the steamer Bankdale from 
Marseilles included 1,200,000 lbs of gum arabic. Offer- 
ings were made at 50c@52c for firsts and 30c@3lc a 
pound for amber sorts, firsts showing a decline of 5c 
a pound. 

Menthol—Owing to a steady demand for Japanese 
spot lots the market closed a shade firmer. Importers, 
however, quoted $3.25@$3.30 a pound. Advices from 
Kobe, Japan, state that the production of menthol for 
this year will be fifty per cent. smaller than in 1917. 

Mercury—The trend of the market is easier owing 
to larger arrivals. Offerings were made at a decline 
of $10 a flask of 75 pounds. Leading selling agents are 
quoting $115 per flask for immediate delivery. 

Morphine—The demand continues brisk owing to 
Government requirements. Parcels for immediate 
delivery are scarce. Makers quote former prices on 
the bulk basis of $12.80 an ounce for the sulphate. 

Oil of Geranium—African rose oil was advanced 35c 
a pound. Leading handlers are quoting $5.75 while in 
some quarters $5.85 a pound is named. 

Oil of Rosemary—Handlers offered limited quantities 
at 85c@0c a pound for French supplies. 

Oil of Wintergreen—Spot parcels of true leaves of 
oil closed at an advance of 25c a pound. Sellers are 
asking $4.50@$4.90 a pound. 

Opium—Importers named $32@$35 for ground and 
powdered spot supplies. Persian gum is quoted at $27 
@$30 a pound, a decline of $1.50 a pound, owing to an 
accumulation of supplies. 

Potassium Permanganate—Limited offerings for im- 
mediate delivery led to a firmer market. Holders 
quoted $4@$4.20 a pound for spot lots of U. S. P. 

Quinine—The spot market is quiet but firm, domestic 
makers quoting 75c an ounce in bulk. 

Resorcin, U. S. P.—Sellers are asking $9, but shading 
is possible on firm bids. 

Salol, U. S. P.—Makers lowered quotations 15c to 
$1.50 a pound. Second hands offered lots at $1.80 a 
pound. 

Silver Nitrate—In response to a lower market for 
silver, prices were reduced 14c an ounce tor nitrate of 
silver. Manufacturers are quoting 547c an ounce for 
lots of 500 ounces and over. 

Snake Root, Canadian—Prices closed higher owing 
to curtailment in spot stocks. Sellers raised prices 6c 
to 40c@45c a pound for natural and 46c@5lc a pound 
for stripped root. 





WILL MANUFACTURE PRO-CAINE 


The Farbwerke-Hoechst Company and the Rector 
Chemical Company, both of which are controlled by 
Herman Metz of New York, have been licensed by the 
Federal Trade Commission under the provisions of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act to manufacture and 
sell Novocain under the new trade name of “Pro- 
caine.” Novocain was a German product which has 
become almost unobtainable since the war. It is a local 
anaesthetic used extensively in surgery in place of 
cocaine and said to be free from the habit forming 
effects of cocaine. The American formula for “Pro- 
caine” is said to be identical with that of the German 
product. 
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Finds Opium Substitute 





Another medical discovery ranking with phenolsul- 
phonephthalein, now extensively used in the American 
and Allied armies to determine whether a patient has 
an affection of the kidneys or not and detecting other 
disease symptoms, is announced from Baltimore. It 
is the application of a product called benzyl acetate or 
benzyle benzoate as a local auto-spasmodic and a sub- 
stitute for opium, or any one of its derivatives, or 
cocaine, heroin, and other narcotic alkaloids. The 
substance itself is not new, having been known for 
years, but it is the discovery of its peculiar properties 
in causing a relaxation of the muscles and producing 
the same effect as any of the narcotics mentioned, but 
without their ill results, that constitutes its impor- 
tance. 


As in the case of phenolsulphonephthalein, the discov- 
ery was made by a member of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital staff, Dr. David I. Macht, lecturer on pharmacol- 
ogy and instructor in medicine at the Medical School. 
Dr. Macht had noted that in every instance of relaxation 
produced by opium there was present the benzyle 
group, though with the addition of other groups, and 
he succeeded in demonstrating that it was the benzyle 
group which produced the effect of muscle relaxation, 
that made the opiates valuable in cases of kidney colic, 
cholera morbus and other affections that involved vio- 
lent contraction especially of the smooth muscles of 
the intestines. The other groups seemingly were re- 
sponsible for the hypnotic effect of the opiates. This 
led Dr. Macht to the conclusion that if he could find a 
substance which contained only the benzyle group he 
could obtain the beneficial effect of the opiates without 
their disadvantages and unfavorable reactions. To find 
such a substance he entered upon a long series of ex- 
periments, continued for many months. 

Like phenolsulphonephthalein, benzyle benzoate is a 
coal tar derivative and has long been used as a vehicle 
for fine perfumes, tending to prevent excessively free 
evaporation and the rapid dissipation of odors. It has 
also found extensive employment in other industrial 
arts. 





U. S. TO MAKE ACID IN CANADA 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company of 
Canada announced at the annual meeting, recently, that 
the United States Government will finauce the erection 
and operation in ‘anada «»' a plant for thw manuficture 
of acetic acid on a large scale. 

It is understood that work will start immediately on 
the new acetic plant, which will be a duplicate of the 
plant presently owned and operated by the Smawinigan 
Company through its subsidiary, the Canadian Electro 
Products Company. 

As the new plant will be financed by the United 
States Government, and its affairs will therefore be 
separate trom those of Canadian Electro Products, it 
is probable that a new subsidiary company will be in- 
corporated immediately. ™. 





The United States Government has ordered the fol- 
lowing medical supplies for the month of February 
from the H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
500 bottles fluid extractum ipecacuanhae, half pint size, 
$1.82; 5,000 bottles hydrargyri iodidum, flavum, 10 mgm. 
tablets, 500 in glass bottle, 20c; 1,500 tubes hyoscinae 
hydrobromidum, 0.5 mgm. hypodermic tablets, 12c; 500 
bottles tinctura cantharidis, one-quarter pint size, 30c; 
8,000 jars unguentum hydrargyri chloride mitis, 2 pounds 
in glass jar, $2.25; 2,000 tubes quininae hydrochlorosul- 
phas, 32 mgm. hypodermic tablets, 8%4c. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





NOTICE — The prices herein 
quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 
Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 
at the prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 















a 





Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. bulk Ib — — .80 
DORE cerecdccescovecvescnnts Ib. .35 — .36 
Acetphenetidin ...........+.. lb. 4.50 — 5.00 
*Aconitine, %-oz. vials ...... ea —-—-— 
Agar Agar, No. 1 . — — 57 
Alcohol, 188 proof .... gal. — — 493 
190 proof, U.S.P. . gal. — — 4.95 
Cologne Spirit, 190 proof..... gal. — — 5.05 
Wood, ref. 95 p.c. .......- gal. 1.35 — 1.37 
BY. WE. woesvubevcccsnesesil gal. 140 — 1.42 
Denatured, 180 proof ..... gal. .70 — .71 
eS gal. .71 — .72 
ERGROES ncn cccccnvctcscsensete Ib. 1.25 — 1.45 
Siento, DRIES Kecckiscsions Ib. .30 — .32 
OEE cococcvcescces «lb. .29 — .30 
Mea as Ib. 324 — 35 
Aloin, wv. S. P., powd, 2.00. Ib. .82 — .84 
Aluminum Acetate ..... eeeeelb. 80 — 90 
“Metallic ....cccccce seneeneee lb — — 2.20 
Sulphate, C.P. .....cccccccese Ib — — .35 
Amb i, DEREK wcscwcsseved oz. 10.00 —14.00 
MEE catreteascacknences oz. 24.00 —27.00 
Ammonium, Acetate, cryst..lb. .80 —_ .85 
Benzoate, cryst.. oh, 
Bichromate, cecccesseeedD — —1L2 
Bromide, gran., at. wsesnd Ib. .75 — .76 
Carb.Dom.,U.Sjkegs,powd Ib. .144— .12 
> mane Senecereees elb = — — 2.15 
OI Yee cane — —42 
Molybdate Pure ....sc00eeee1b, — — 7.0 
Muriate, ey eee eeenes (is. = = 
Sigrate, eryst.. © PB. scoves Ib. .25 — .26 
ERED, webecsosvecocoses eoeeelb, — — .54 
Guin, > eee lb — —1.15 
PERE ..cocvscuessosvenn Ib — —1.25 
ne eg a « «lb.  .50 -& 
OO eee lb. 160 — 1.63 
Amy! Acetate, bulk ........ gal. 5.00 — 5.25 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter of 
ID - wicesccbesnceees Ib. .18 — .21 
Needle powder ............. Ib. .13 — .14 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent. free 
SES, lb. .35 — .70 
Antipyrine, bulk ........... Ib. 21.00 —22.00 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride .oz. — —31.20 
Areca Nuts . 24 — 39 
Powdered 33 — 3+ 
PED. srevseebenesesestesieccns 16 — .18 
“aeole, red 65 — .6 
DUMEGE cuebenevussesnunsicske . 16 — 16% 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P.,l-oz. v. oz. — —47.50 
Sulphate, U.S.P., 1-oz. v. oz» — —37.50 
Balm of Gilead Buds ....... lb. .45 — .80 
*Barium Carb. prec., pure....lbo — — — 
“Chlorate, pure ...... sorrel —— — 
Bay Rem | ae RUD: sensi eal. 3.35 — 3.50 
sbecegnessauel 3.85 — 4.00 
el ee pd bitter  y -4 
almonds) 
Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 
Berberine, Sulphate, 1-oz. c.v.oz. 2.50 — 3.00 
Beta Naphthol (see Intermediates) 
Bismuth, Citrate U.S.P......1b. — — 3.30 
Salicylate pep Seeigheseoenns ss lb — — 3.15 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P. lb, — — 3.25 
DO ovsthibestevsivnevte Ib. — — 3.25 
Oe Se ee lb — — 5.30 
NS POOR fb — — 2.85 
DME” cissksbvcockvosbosta lb. — —2.90 
EINE Wacereccbrescnsbwosde lb — — 4.50 
*Nominal. 





Sulphate ; 
Calcium Glycerophosphate...lb. — — 2.25 

Hypophosphite, 100 Ibs. ....lb. 1.00 — 1.05 

DEE. .vhcheoraons lb — — 4.10 
. Phosphate, Precip 34 — 35 

Sulphocarbolate — — 140 
Calomel, see Mercury. 

Camphor, Am. ref’d. bbls. => — — 92% 
Square of 4 ounces ...... — — 93% 
16’s in 1-Ib. carton.......... — — %6 

24’s in 1-lb cartons ...... lb — — 96% 
22’s in 1-lb. cartons ...... _ —-— 7 
Cases of 100 blocks...... — — 93 
Japan, refined, 24rd. slabs ib — — 92% 
onobromated ......seceeee 2.80 — 2.85 
Cantharides, Chinese ....... “4 34 — B 
SEERUOD cuasecwsesswevaen Ib. 1.18 — 1.20 
PEE usievaccebapecwaenen Ib. 4.00 — 4.20 
en eeS lb. 4.60 — 4.65 
Carbon bisulphide, bulk..... Ib. O7%— .08 
RIS Fe. Scvarspanebvasesd Ib. .44 — .49 
Gerke GORAIRIG  occccccececss lb. €O — .62 
Chalk, prec. light, English...lb. .04%— .04% 
ee ee Ib. .08%— .05 
Chloral Hydrate, U.S.P. => 
SEE: . Sbosevsucustxsnanencene — —1.50 
‘Charcoal Willow, ia ak - 04 — OY 
Wood, powdered .........6. Ib. 6 — .07 
ee Ib. .14%— .17 
Chloroform, drums ....... -lb §=.63 — .65 
Chrysarobin, U. S. P. .......lb. 620 — 6.45 
Cinchonidin, Alk. ....... = —_— 4 
Cinchonine, Alk., crystal —— Sl 
DEE. sebewsvsccacccusssue —— 35 
CAGREBRE coscsccccee ceeeseccuel > — —345 
CEE Dnccbobevbakassseeaserosce 2.45 — 2.70 
Cobalt, pow’d (Fly humane “tb. 45 — .49 
LOIN  cussubsbeussonee coeee OZ, 85 — | 
Cocaine, alkaloid, 1-oz. ¥. %& —-—— — 
atoeiteriée, large -. 
ievestanmaaienal - — — 98S 
Cocoa Batter, eee ib 30 31 
2808, FANGETS ...ccccccecs Ib. .30 31 
Codeine, Alk., Bulk’ 2.22227: x. ae 
SS | eee oz = 6 — — 9.05 
Phosphate, Bulk ..... Soawenn <4 — —7.55 
Sulphate, _OC Daa aeepeeeenee — — 8.05 
Collodion, U.S.P., 1-lb. cans Ib. 45 — 46 
aa Trieste, whole..... Ib. .26 — .29 
Dp I ec cophswebeoate ib. = 
Seanth Apples eornevenwesense 29 — 34 
Co ~ Chloride, pure cryst. lb. — — .70 
eate, mass, l-oz, jars, 
DEIDUL. . cvavnshganccnnsccey —- —165 
Corrosive, Sublimate, see Mercury. 
[OE SEED si cesscssbeones lb. .78 — 1.00 
cameo DL Sdeenssatcnnn lb. 23.75 —24.00 
Cream of tig epamtuinennh — — 544 
Powdered, ooe> lb — — 54 
Creosote, ep? yiscesesaesee Ib. 1.85 — 1.95 
Sea eee lb. 26.00 —27.50 
CDE, NIZE, secccnscevseoed lb. .18 — .19% 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste ..... lb. .41 — .42 
FEMCRES TETRIS ocascvccnsess Ib. 1.35 — 1.40 
__, See aa: Ib. 1.30 — 1.34 
*Nominal 


WHERE TO BUY 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 
FUSED & CRYSTALS 
BORAX - Powdered 
POTASH ALUM (Iron Free) 


ALL BELOW THE MARKET. 
















CAREX CO. 309Broadway,N.Y.C. 

Borax, in bbls., srmale swewele Ib. .07%— .08% 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs...... Ib. .08%4— .09 

Bromine, U.S.P., ng scspube lb. .909 — 1,00 

Burgundy Pitch .....<scccces Ib. 4Y— 05 
PRUEOOE  sces¥oncasensnances Ib. 

Cadmium Bromide, crystals..lb. 4.20 — 4.25 
SOEUEE  ccubebbbeasongahesevers i a 
ee eee. Ib. 2.00 = 208 

Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk .-lb. 12.50 —12.75 
Hydrobromide . «lb. 10.70 —12.00 
Citrated, U.S.P. 7.50 


Phosphate . 




















Cuttlefish Bone, French...... Ib. .39 — .41 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. ..lb. 2.80 — 3.00 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass......... Ib. .34 — .59 
DRS: “sbpuavsuaonsvasseaeonan lb. 4.00 — 4.20 
Emetine, Alk., its vials. ed — — 2.70 
Hydrochloride, 15 
WHEE cndcsenencscesenrcsees’ . — — 1.80 
Epsom Salts (see Mag. Sulph.) 
Haegot, RUSMRG 6c.ccicscseese lb. .77 — .80 
Spanish Se ees lb. .77 — .80 
Ether, U. S. P., 1900 ....0000. lb — — .27 
3. 5, Ps TD 200 ._ —— 4 
Ci, eer - — — 32 
Racalyptel vcrcvcccccecsocesecdd, 134 — 140 
Formaldehyde .......sesecesee Ib, 19 — .W 
Gelatin, silver ....ccccoe “ola 1.37 — 1.42 
Glycerin, C. P., bulk ........1. — — = 
Drums and bbls. added..... lb — — .66 
68 ae ea eee lb — — 67% 
Dynamite, drums include 64 — .65 
aponification, loose 51 — 51% 
Soap, Lye, loose ..... 446 — 46% 
Grains of Paradise ........... Mb, 2.55 — 2.80 
Guatecol, Hagnid ..iccoscecice Ib. 19.75 —21.75 
IGRERED . ccapenasenpesweseeksie lb. 94 — 9 
*Haarlem Oil, bottles .....gross — — — 
Hexamethylenetetramine ....]b. 1.00 — 1.15 
Hops, N. Y., 1917 prime,..... Ib. .45 — .50 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime lb. .23 — .%4 
Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. lots 
S08; THOSE xiscnce sense gross — —7.50 
12-0z. bottles ........... gross — —16.50 
16-0z. bottles ........... gross — 00 
oS 8 ae eeese —_ 2.00 — 2.10 
Iodine, Resublimed .......... Ib. 4.25 — 4.30 
Iodoform, Powdered, bulk ..lb. — — 5.00 
RUNES. esebonece peabepeebed lb. — 5.55 
Iron Citrate, U.S.P. .........Ib. Ei 
Phosphate, U.S.P. wees 47 


Pyrophosphate, USP. et Y 



















blitagt 


a 
Isinglass, American........... Ib. .79 .80 
eee: lb. .46 56 
PL. stehinenconsenes sen Ib. 4.45 4.95 
MRUOREA, 00s Ee HP;  xoKeenscnecd Ib. 2.25 2.30 
Kola Nuts, Wst Indies ..... Ib. .14 15 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans a. | 39 
nhydrous, ane ‘ «lb, 44 49 
Lead Iodide, U.S.P 4 — 2.95 
Licorice, Mass, Secten esasaen 2 — 2 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano ... 1b 49 — 
impalin, GT. B. PB, ociiccecs -lb. 2.50 — 3.00 
Lycopodium, U. S. P ...... -e-lb. 1.80 — 1.85 
Mggnecion, Carbonate, aap Ib. 117 — .21. 
Glycerophosphate — —40 
Hypophosphite .. “Ib. 2.00 — 2.15 
Oe ssepese ~ — — 485 
Ovide, tins Tight elb — — 1.10 
Peroxide, cans sccccceeelb,  — — 2,15 
Salicylate . sca nuaaen ROE: 1.30 1.37 
Sulphate, Epsom Saits, tech 
100-lbs. 3.25 — 3.50 
Manganese Glycerophos «lb. 4.50 — 4.70 
Hypophosphite ....... lb. 1.65 — 1.70 
CO ee bo — — 4.85 
ee ee «lb. .78 — .75 
Sulphate, crystals ... -lb, 62 — .68 
Manna, large flake ..........lb. .90 — .95 
BN TIRED sicscsevesces «lb. .75 — .77 
Menthol, Japanese ........... Ib. 3.25 — 3.50 
Mercury, flasks, 75 Ibs. ..... ea. — —115.00 
Bisulphate ..... seccccccceeeelD, — — 1.50 
BEE. TERED. cceserciesncsnscsl. <= =m BS 
a are lb, — — .85 
Blue Ointment, 30 P. Cc. ....lb — — .86 
_ DO ee «lb = — — 1.18 
Calomel, American ........ lb — —1.91 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst. lb. — — 1.76 
Powdered, Granular ......lb. — — 1.71 
lett, GER. c0ssvasuee eeeelb — — 4,10 
peoeenee cccccccsccccccslD, <= — 420 
Yellow iMbbebibbseevenrock lb — — 4.10 
Red Precipitate ..... coseseelb, — — 2,10 
Powdered . sescsceeeldD, — —2,20 
White Precipitate . soesceslb, — —2.20 
Powdered .....0.cccceces lb — — 2,25 


*Nominal. 
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Methylene Blue, medicinal ..lb. 
Milk, powdered .........+0+.ee1b. 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums Ib. 
Morphine, Acet. bulk ...... Js 
Sulphate, bulk +02. 
Diacety], Hydrochloride, 5-oz. 


eeereeee 








12.00 —14.00 
146 — .19 
174— 19% 

—12.80 

—12.80 


CONS ceccccccscccccceceessOZ, —= 15.90 
Ethyl, Hydrochloride,l-oz.v.oz. — —18.05 
Moss, Iceland ........sseseeeelb, .24 — .25 
MEE . ccccrccspeassescenscssats 2 Gee 358 
Muck pods, OMe wcics cee ++-0Z. 10.00 —10.50 
PINE “sinaesaneusacncws oz. 22.00 “22.50 
Genin Cab oeccccoce -.0z. 18.75 —19.00 
ED saceneweenteusecaed oz. 34.00 —35.00 
Druggists ......ssececeee+s0% 30.00 —32.00 
Synthetic .......sssceescseeelb. 11.50 —12.75 
Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 
Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate lb. — — .22 
Sulphate ......cccccccccccccce bh 27— 2 
Nux Vomica, whole ........lb. .12 — .13 
Powdered ......csecceeseeelb, .17 — .18 
*Opium, cases, U.S.P. ...... lb, — —28,00 
PIGUOIOG BAD cccvecvscescses lb. — —28.50 
CMON, <vcsebuasaaccowesesa lb — —30.50 
Powdered, U.S.P. .....ccce. lb. — —30.50 
Oxgall, pur. U.S.P. .........Jb. 1.50 — 1.55 
PODER cccccncccsccccveccscese --lb, 3.95 — 4.00 
Paraffin White Oil, U.S.P. ‘gat. 3.10 — 3.60 
Paris Green, kegs ........+++- lb. 43 — .44 
Petrolatum, light amber bbls. 1b. .04%— .05 
Cream ccccccveccccccccccccccelD, 08 = BK 
BMG WED ccicinscccescsceecs Ib. .09%4— .10 
Snow White .ccccoccccccccccs lb. .12 — 12% 
Phenolphthalein .........s006. lb. 6.50 — 7.00 
*Phosphorus, yellow .......+.+ lb —-—- — 
BUM: davcuneansseececaseerecescles tre <= LED 
*Pilocarpine, Alk., 10 gr. v...gr. —-— = 
Piperin ...sscccccccccccecseseeelD. 13.00 —18.00 
Poppy Heads ......ssecccsceeeelb. 85 — .95 
Petassium acetate ........0+ lb. 145 — 1.50 
BiCEED,. ccvccvocccccevecccess lb. 1.20 — 1.40 
Bisulphate ....sssccsccceeeeeIb. «45 — .60 
i Tes. dapeenaseervassatsne Ib 75 — 85 
Bromide, (bulk, gran.) .....lb. 1.35 — 1.36 
Citrate, DUBE ccccccccccccecce —_ —- —10 
Glycerophosphate, bulk: Zz — — 1.45 
Hypophosphite, bulk ...... 02. 2.15 — 2.20 
Todids, Bulk snsosesse ccoeeeeld, = — — 3.75 
Lactophosphate .......s+e00- oz. — — .2 
Permanganate, U.S.P. .....lb. 4.00 — 4.20 
Salicylate ...... ssaesetuseue lb. 2.90 — 2.95 
Sulphate, C.P. ..... 111 — 1.16 
Tartrate, powdered . 1.31 — 1.32.. 
Procain, oz. bottles — —62 
Di SD ieee sh cic dws ei0 asec — —14 
Quinine, Sulph. 100 oz. tins ..oz — — .75 
50-02. tin accccccccccccccecsOhe = = 5h 
25-oz. tin® ....00- wvensbsnosnd oz — — .76 
5-oz. tins ..... jeuiacsvascense oo. — — 27 
l-oz. tins ..... pdenssonssscnss. <= =. Ap 
Second Hands  ......seee0s oz, 85 — .87 
SAMStETUAM ...00ccccee swaee's oz. -_- — 
NG: dcwcabieanaaesesannd o. — - 
DRUM: ccdnacuseunscacnvxesse¥e lb — - 
Quinidine Alk. crystals, tins oz. — — .80 
Sulphate, tins .........e0 ++0Z% — — 
Resorcin crystals, U.S.P.....1b. 850 — 9.00 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, ton. lb — — .57 
Powdered, bbls. .......s.0+- Ib. .39 — .40 
Saccharin, U.S.P., soluble....1b. 25.00 —27.00 
U.S.P., Insoluble ...... ae 22.00 — 23.00 
Salicin, bulk ......e00. seseeeelb. 16.00 —17.00 
Bee, WGP, DEE «2 cccccvees lb — —15 
DEMANDE | .ccsscssescece ewwlb —— — 
SEE seuhaetesaeconancesese lb —-—- — 
Santonin, cryst., U.S.P. .....lb. 36.40 —37.50 
owdered vesceseseeececes lb. 37.00 —37.75 
AMMONY, TESIN ..ceeseseesers lb —-—- — 
ere ree b—-—- — 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. ...... lb. 20 — WK 
Silver Nitrate 500-oz. lots..... oz. — — AR 
Soap, Castile, white, pure....lb. .38 — .41 
Marseilles, white .........++ lb, .19 — .19% 
Green, — psaeece oeseeees Ib. 117 — .18 
IGEEY séscsesccnceseccenlty A = « 


“Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Antoine Chiris Company 
18-20 PLATT ST., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS 


ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID 
American Works, Delawanna, New Jersey 
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Soap, Castile, Mottled, pure Ib. 






















Ordinary ........ sosescosestDs ole == old 
Sodium, Acetate,U.S.P.gran. ‘Ib. 25 — .29 
Benzoate. tom | eres b. 4.35 — 4.50 
Bicarb. U. powd. bbls. Ib. 02%4— 03 
Bromide, usp! bulk .....1b. 65 — .66 
Cacodylate ......s+++0- 2.50 — 3.50 
Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. —-— 6&7 
Granular, ewan —- — 7 
Glycerophosphate, a 2.65 — 2.70 
Hypophosphite, U.S. 110 — 1.15 
Todide, bulk .......... — —39 
Phosphate, USP., -= — — .13 
—-, 17 — 18 
FIOD cccccee Be— 
Salicylate, U.S.P. —-— 9 
Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt) ...lb — — .12 
Tungstate .........- secceeeeellD — — — 
Spermaceti, blocks ....... eseselb, 1.27 — .28 
Spirit Ammonia, U. S. P. — 45 — 55 
Aromatic, U. P. «lb. .47 — .50 
Nitrous Ether, U. S. P ccd, A= 
TtROE COMB,  cicesces eeeeee — — 1.65 
Storax, liquid cases ......... 3.6€0 — 4.60 
Strontium Bromide, bulk... ab JS = 6 
Todide, bulk .....sscccscccees — —3590 
CL OL RS aR ati aE . 24 — 29 
Salicylate, U.S.P. ..........lb. 1.25 — 1.30 
Strychnine Alkd,cryst,tévial oz — — 2.35 
PIOINOED n6000sesescnccccoecsen on — — 2.35 
ee nr oz — — 2.35 
Sulphate. crystals, bulk +-0Z, — — 2.05 
Sugar of Milk, powdered..... lb. .51 — .52 
Sulphonal, 100 oz. lots ........ 1.25 — 1.50 
Scihensthelanianne, U.S.P. ib. 15.00 —16.00 
Sulphonmethane, U.S.P. .....1lb. 12.95 —13.% 
Sulphur, bbls. roll ...... 100 lbs. 3.70 — 4.00 
PIO DOEEE sccccsscess 100 lbs. 2.35 — 2.40 
Flowers 4.05 — 4.25 

Tamarinds . 07%4— .08% 
MNES 6240055) cosnesaesas 3.70 — 3.80 

Tartar Emetic, U.S.P. «lb. 62 — 624 

MEN caiadccacetcussessecs lb. .67 — .68% 

TOMIN: TAVGRAE ocesicscceces Ib. .54 — .59 

Thymol, crystals, U.S.P......1b. 15.75 —16.00 
Iodide, U.S.P., bulk ... saline — —16.55 

Tin, bichloride, bbls. ....... Ib. .23%4— .25 
Oxide, 500 Ib. bbls. ....... Ib. .75 — .80 

Toluol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 

Turpentine, Venice, True....lb. = — 3.73 
PIGOIGE 6 cissicikacsesencacsieve 1b. — 07 
Spirits, see Naval Stores. 

MAMEEIED \dcanecpetswatessvacac oz. .75 — .& 

Witch Hazel Ext., dble dist., 

PEs Wawesssieusasnnewwend gal. 1.18 — 1.23 

FANG CAPbONate cescssccecccnss lb. .23 — .24 
MUGEN, Sas svaseesaccecsweue lb. .16 — .17 
DOM DIM cacssccaccasccee lb — — 4.00 
Me Ce Bie ekaxcsswxccsa Ib, 45 — .75 
Oxide, Powd. U.S.P., bbls. Ib. .41 — .44 

Acids 

IIS. 56 DiGs siviracansasseces b. ™ 
Glacial, 99 p.c. carboys.. ee lb. he: 

Acetyl-salicylic ........... ook. 2.95 = 

*Benzoic, from gum ..........lb. — — 

Oe PUNE Sscdsnadcveces Ib. 5.50 — 6.0 

Boric, cryst., bbls......ccccees lb, .134%4— .15 
Powdered, bbls, .......+.+- Ib. .13%4— .15 

Butyric, Tech., 60 p.c.........lb. 145 — 1.55 

Camphoric ....... sceceee eeelb, 4.35 — 4.45 

54 — .55 


*Carbolic, cryst., USP. von Ib. 
1-lb, bottles . 1 
5-lb. bottles ......... 

50 to 100-lb. tins . 

Chrysophanic 

*Nominal. 


eeees 








Citric, stals, bbls. .......lb. 
Reedeed e 


Cresylic, 95-100 p.c......++.+-gal. 
Chromic, U.S.P. 


“Formic, 75 p.c., tech.......+.-1b. 
Gallic, U.S.P., bulk seeeseeee edb. 


cccccccccccceol De 









lyc hosphoric “a5°" b. 
Hydriodic, + -0Z. 
Hydrobromie. —— lb. 
a rocyanic, U.S.P. Ib. 

lute 3 p.co ccccce Ib. 


Hogar 50 p 


0 

Lactic, U.SP., 
Molybdic, C.P. ae 
a, 2 deg. carboys vases 3 
Nitric, 42 deg. carboys......1b. 
Nitro Muriatic ookbs 
Oleic, purified ....... OS 
Oxalic, cryst.,, bbls. oveosonme 
*Picric, kegs _....... ccccccce 
Phosphoric, U. S. P. .... 
Pyrogallic, resublimed ee 
Crystals, bottles 
P ne oe purified ..... 
echriical - ....c.ccccece vos 
Salicylic, bulk, U.S.P........Ib. 
Stearic, triple ‘pressed iiaaweus Ib. 
Sulphuric, G aconeweinéenets 
Sulphurous aneeeuseonee éeseeoed 
Tannic, U. S.P., bulk 
Tartaric Crystals, U.S.P. ....1b. 


Powdered, U.S.P. .....+2+++.Ib. 





75 
7 
1.10 
1.25 


BB 


Te eee 
BAVSGRSsS | SaARs 


7 


" 


si 


y BeaeihpRshusshhges 


oo 


i 





Essential Oils 






















Almond, bitter ....ccccccccces lb. 12.75 —15.00 
Artificial, chlorine traces..lb. 4.50 — 5.00 
Free from chlorine ........1b. 4.75 — 5.00 
Amber, crude ....... lb. 1.45 — 1.50 
Rectified ..... «lb, 1.75 — 1.85 
ARISE ccccece . 105 — 1.15 
BE sedans . 240 — 2.60 
Bergamot . $60 — 5.75 
Synthetic . padiehes . 3.50 — 4.50 
> de Rose .... . 450 — 4.75 
epnepeasqnetense 1.00 — 1.10 

yn mle bottle, 75 — .80 
Camphor, heavy gravity ieee Ib. 112 — .15 
Japanese, white Ib. .17 — .18 
CONE. vnc cacceccnsedseecceea . 8.00 — 8.25 
Cassia, 75-80 p.c . 1.70 — 1.75 
ee ere Ib. 1.90 — 2.15 
Redistilled, U.S .Ib — —2.30 
Cedar Lest ..ccccee Ib — —1.25 
Cedar Wo0d sccccscccscscceces Ib. .18 — .19 
Cinnamon, Ceylon. heavy....lb. 22.00 —24.00 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums saoalbc Sa 
WM we tcchernosdecseseuawense lb. .75 — .77 
Cloves, cans ...... Kanwacsien lb — — 3.25 
DOERIEE: sh cccckcvvccccccsnvees lb. 3.30 — 3.35 
CARI cccccedevecee sdenseweee Ib. 1.05 — 1.10 
COPriande? cccecescee eeescovecee lb. 22.00 —23.00 
Cubebs .cccccccccce ccccceccccechis Gla <= JLB 
CUI: © ocaccccedeccessccecncees Ib. 8.00 — 9.00 
Erigeron ...cccccccccccccccccces Ib. 1.75 — 2.00 
Eucalyptus, ‘Australian hikeetae Ib. .55 — .65 
Fennel, sweet ......sccccceees lb. 3.75 — 4.00 
Geranium, rose, ‘African 2... lb. 6.00 — 7.00 
EE eicxcuvesatecenwadwad Ib — — 5.75 
EE Wid se cascccsecenseeee lb. 4.50 — 4.75 
RFTNOE — occcseccccesccecanasesse Ib. 8.00 — 8.50 
GERMOPOTORS ccccccceccccccvcees lb. 2.00 — 2.10 
BURINEI cuccsccdewseeevaveveds lb. 1.20 — 1.35 
uniper Berries, rect. ....... Ib. 14.00 —15.00 
UIE FOE. csccccscceccne Ib. 15.00 —16.00 
WRG vicccnscssuene roe eeeeelb, 2.00 — 2.50 
Lavender Flowers .........+. Ib. 5.25 — 5.75 
ML. -\schapenceaseeebeveaued Ib. 90 — 1.45 
Garden_...... lb. 65 — 1.10 
Lemon, U.S.P. Ib. .97%4— 1.05 
Lemongrass ...... b. 1.35 — 1.40 
Limes, Expressed . 5.50 — 5.75 
DIG sv ccccrcccesstcaccans . 2.10 — 2.25 
BIGGS. ccccccccscvesessccecscs Ib. 2.85 — 3.00 
Mace, distilled ....cccccccccces lb. 2.25 — 2.50 
Mustard, natural ........ «+-.lb. 30.00 —32.00 
MER <Sacovancseccacs Tb. 21.00 —22.00 
Neroli, bigarade «lb. 60.00 —75.00 
Petsle.  ccceesc --Ib. 80.00 —90.00 
Artificial ... .-lb. 18.00 —25.00 
ROU. sv ocavccncscusvensceuves Ib, 2.25 — 2.50 
Orange, bitter, W. Indian....1b. 2.15 — 2.25 
Sweet, West Indian .. Ib. 190 — 2.00 
Italian, sweet . 260 — 2.85 
Orris Concrete ..... . 4.50 — 5.00 
Origanum, ne . 25 — 30 
Patchouli 10 —3D.00 
Pennyroyal . 65 — 1.80 
Imported 159 — 1.25 
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Peppermint, tins .............1b. 3.30 — 3.4 F — acccccceccsccccehty == = 280 
Re Soecieen as Dap —am [ott Sur 2-3 OS ce 
Pak G Gin, So. America a 74 md: | . ; : *Thirds ...... SENN 19s = 20 
Pues oo ae ae fo LEAVES AND HERBS 
: Calabar ..... eeséccasocococcon gt oD & 
eee Ib. 220 —230 [St Ignatius wA— 2 : Ib. 25 30 
- e naapallinerennansennee oz. 24.50 —28.00 |St' John’s Bread ..............1b. 10 — 12 — ” arama ‘ib, 109 — [10 
Rosemary, es apeemeinegace: - = Tonka, Angostura ..... svacoohe 4 _ 4 aw, tre ke. a eae 
, coecocvocee en ree CES Re cna a = 4 ; lb, 255 — 2.0 
et See cveccces 4 — 45 Retief ce ke oT, 2 ae elladonna . . a 
Sandalwood, East India .... = > = = Vanilla, Mexican, whole..... lb. 460 — 5.70 sopdlnessy oo and ornare - 1.33 — 1.38 
Sassafras, natural = ie mumaaersennronsnneeeysener® D205 as 290 SINE acrncvdinnacees ; 140 — 145 
Artifieial Bourbon .....< foescoccscccododtls BAD 2.78 300 —3.15 
Ri cia Ib. 2 — 2 South American ........00- Ib. 3.70 — 3.90 Cannabis, ‘true, importe eo ; 
Savin .... — —659 Tahiti, Whi et 7. 145 = 150 American Ib. 145 — 1.50 
Spearmint : 3.50 — 3.75 ae. Ss ibaa oe ib. 07 — 10 
glee " 300 — 395 ___ BERRIES Chiretta, ib a = 
Thyme, red, French . £600 — 195 | Cubed, ordinary ..:.......2... b. 1.00 — 1.05 *Coca Huanuco Ib. si ss: hls 
ite, French Ib. 1.75 — 2.00 ih sipiacckseewoareuecsencet lb, 1.15 — 1.20 oT il wa ce, aie. Slee 
sWine, Ethereal, light......1b. I a a ac ainsanees seececccccccocese - 7 ae Rs aga _— : ste ieemeiane coooe pou 
intergreen ttn true D S20 4-00) hee “grees. Aus ‘ee *Conium a ee 
Birch, Sweet ....-.... 230 — 250 Horse, cy Oy caseoree ve1d. 32 = & | Corn Silk Ib. .0934— 10% 
Synthetic, Ss i 85 — 90 Laurel eeeeeeereessosese eeesece ib “08 on “08% Damiana ..... 1b. i =~ 3 
tan : b. = —33 sereseeeees eeeeeeceee meee 10 a 10% Deer lis Bo ongie’ lb. = om | 
atin * 425 — 459 | POke ------sereeereeeeeeee eco a J talis, Dom Ca Ae oe 
Ylang Ylang Reinbon b. 29 =15.0 Sy sets es = r- = 4 Ret er 4 in @ 
anila ... . 35.00 —40, ee ee | ee : ucalyptus ....... od . 
sebeenpens neenainentll -- 
Artificial . 10.00 —24.00 in i Euphorbia Pilulifer . 2 — 21 
yl Perrrrrrrry eee 0S 06 Grindelia Robusta Oo — 11% 
FLOWERS *Henbane, German —-_- = 
Aspidium (Malefern) ........Ib. 17.50 —18.00 *Russian .......00 cece, — — 
Capsicum, 1-lb. bottles ......Ib. 4.50 —5.50 | Arnica ......ccccceeecees eeveeee lb. 1.25 —130 Domestic ......seseeceeeseeslb. 2.00 — 2.08 
—— pbebessnubibnnskonieneee : x ja ~ fei —— éeabbebetubseeeeu - = -@ Henna ...... spiekewennnewst o«* = a = 
eovcccccccocccccces 5 _ ccccccccccccccccccccccccok Ds - h ccccccccccccccccccces Ds -_ 
*Parsiey Fruit (Petrosciinamylb: a) <5 000 U*Culendela ...........-22cscecs ib —-— — oan pdbapenkes ctscsccccel, 2S — 2B 
eS eae -elb. 10.50 —11.75 | Chamomile, Belgian ......... Ib — —1.25 —- cnes ethic shaennehe «lb. .144 — 144 
Mullein (so-calied) seeceeeeelb, 180 — 2.05 GEFMAN ...ccccccccccccess Ib — — — | Life Everlasting .......cccce. lb —— & 
Orris, domestic .......ss.0. os 4.00 — 5.00 Hungarian ...ccccccccccccee Ib. .48 — .45 | Liverwort ........00. sietene eelb, 46 — 49 
Imported ..<..ccocccces soeeeelb, — —16.00 Spanish ....... eeweee ss 2 Jie. 1 | Fg eee eee ib 8 = 0 
Sionee es oceeeccceccceccees _ = - | Matico eeaye mascatencorravenensy -s 27 — wW 
MODEM. cvnsncsbes TE; 4—. , German .......... --- 
Crude Drugs a EE: Sssesveencs wonnpnenamane: 4 - a Yo a a Se ae 
t, OPEN cco ecccccccce . . -_ dieaphiab ie tabaidanaet 
BALSAMS ys peelinencmmcenenanse: 39 = “4 | Patchouli -...-+ssssseeeeen lb Bo 8 
° * 1 34 — 38 CNNYFOVAl cecccccvenee eoocee eID. . . 
mans 7 ogame 4-4 = om | = puaaemnand b AS — 50 Peppermint, SEED -000+- 2 
: a we CRGIND vecvsccvcccccccesescses b —-— = ICDL seoeveee ee ecccccccvcoccors = 
ap prmorennnmnenns: >t te Lavender, ordinary .-.......Ib. 12 — 18 |*Prince’s Pine -...cesseeesseedb, 12 — 1S 
pa OE . wésscnecne ee ae 
Tole reeiicccccdb Ee = 19 | Linden, ‘with Yeaves sob. 35 = 7 RAMS TI, 70° a0 
5 05 - i. toe b 55 — | ‘Pulsatilla ......+..++0000 oe 10 — 7. 
BARES EMME ‘wrcutensidnorenncd Ib. 395 —409 | Queen of the Meadow ........Ib. 08 — © 
PER sc cccneccpcancesseen Ib. 59 — .65 BARE. covesecnseessescoscee --lb, 53 — Rose, red e 1.25 — 1.30 
Basswood Bark, pressed ....lb. .17 — .2 SRRNEUD ..w0senccesevoesosccceses Ib. -_ - — Rosemary 13 — .14 
Blackhew, of ONE Sicccecoid lb 2 — Grange eee Menrncneaanennn 1. = =F Sa Rabeeeta on on “tb a oe 
oO FEE ccccccccccccescs Ib. .10 — .12 x-Lye, isy cescccccccecceesdD, UD —— A *Sage, stemless, astcion wb —- — — 
DREREMEER coccscdtnnsccccsbons tb, 4 2e —= BE UPoppy, fel acccccdscccscccces — 1.20 “Grinding ....ccccccccccscces lb —-—-—- — 
ETE scbecessivessvecscsued lb. — —1.0 MESH «ssnccsecces — — .59 Greek, stemless F 23 — .27 
Cascara Sagrada «lb. 13 — .14 | Saffron, ype — Spanish oe eee «lb. (19 — .19% 
Cascarilla, quills «lb. .24 — .25 SUREER _sonceuese soab SEBS BRAGIED Ssicicccssdscevecncesecs . AI4— .20 
Siftings -lb, .11 — .14 | Tilia ne Linden) Senna, Alexandria atite lb. .79 — 82 
Seeman aa oe 7 Ss = GUMS BE THEE sccsscsren ae 2 
eee a a Siftings ......... sccccccece ib. 39 — 40 
Felon aula gee [Aloes, Barbados «200000002003 Ib. 100 — 1.10 ] Powdered ...s..+s+00ss00++ Ib. 40 — Al 
*Broken .......-.. i EOE, ET ae. ae ee InNEVE]Y sserseeeceseeeeveedd, 12e— 
—— oe iat, GMMOD cocecesessceed BD ica ad Se ssavubsacwesnaes eenecke ie ‘ 
* € Ib. 1 ‘ods > 17 — 4 
Powdered, boxes ........ 31 — 33 Socotrine, lump .......02e-1b. 40 — 141 | Squaw Vine «...sssseeeeeseeee — ; ea 7 
catlaracaibe, yellow, powd. > mn a Ammoniec,, DU ane rb. — ‘ia = ee eo eeeee a. 154— _ 
MAUTANGO a. eccccccccccccccce 14— 15 Owdered ...cccccccceccees oeeddD, 85 — | pearmint, American ........ . 2— 
TE eas Ib. .10 — .12 | Arabic, firsts ....... ete teeeeees Ib. .50 — .52 | Stramonium .......0+6+ sessseeelb, .204— 23% 
Cra, 29M0-.....0000. essen... ae CONdS ...eeeeeee seeeeeee ao > Te oo — ll 
Cramp (so-called) ............ Se ~~ guenlieeesneneens: 1b. 30 — 3! | Thyme Spanisi 108%4— 08% 
e.: ; 0 = S| Asafetida, whole, U.'S.'P..-Ib. res — 170 Frene oo 
“Phetchclabs ‘Vv — |B Powdered, U peocubesee Ib. 1.80 — 185 | Uva Ursi : - 05 — .06 
"10 — (n | Benzoin, Siam .............4. Ib. 1.45 —1.55 | Witch Hazel ......ssseeeseees Ib. .06%4— .07 
© - Sumatra ..... (ebkkbobeeseoeen 1b. 33 — 36 Wormwood ....... ecccccccccces lb. .24 — .27 
6% 7 SCatechu oooisscccss ae Ib. A — B TS TNO sctnnucesmiananer lb. 506%— 107% 
-- agg icle, Mexican .......+++- 2O— . 
a mie 1 . 2 — & lane Some ae —_— 
B D uphorbium ..... -Ib. —. conite, English ............. . 45 —. 
our aa ~ hn rj ‘. powdered b. 2 _ 2 oromere Ib. .70 — a 
OA— - albanum . lb, 145 —1. rman ..... —-. 
es cibbeereberebesbeseere : il 4 Gamboge i *Powdered ate =—- 
Prickly Ash, Southern’ ...1b. 12 -— ‘12% | Guage, bc BD — (99 | Alkanet cssessssesseresseseseedb 180 — 188 
— oe Be Banti No ‘Ib. 43 = 44 |" Whole “vasessczusccnscccsccelb. 37 = 0 
eeeeeeeceseses oreelDe — i. . cesekbbbee —_——, oki 
cgutirache stesseneeeees sip 2 | Mastic @ = “oe = es 
eenrecontoneen “a Ten one | Myrrh, select .....cceeecereld. 49 — imiebiamctnn. ae ae 
een ordinary .......... — i ag oa Sopercecccccoocccscccs 4 4 = = an ln American .....00- ib } - 33 
Oe ew eeeeeeeeeesecess . —™ «. ittin eeeeeseeesecsceseseeslUs == ¢@ 

Simaruba .......... Lk “e . se | Obeson. Pe b. 112 — .14 Bermuda ...ssceceseseeeeeeeelb, 50 — SI 
WEE ncccccccves wmoasie > 094%4— .10 — She See ET 17 — .19 Pe ing ~ oecccceee ocueeaae = sis 4 
Geis IIIA ee 8 Sota pike IR BX | Besrafooe cI ee 
Wallon of Root cesses et | Meeeseeceeececegggeetb: t= | Belladonna’ ses. cedb, 360° 325 

ID sicesiiveews sereesedb. AS — 16 | Thus, per bbls... 280-ibs. 11.50 —12.00 Powdered «....+000++++-1b, 3.55 — 3.80 
Willow * Black desde coceceeeeld. O71%4— .09%4| Spruce ........ccecceeeee oe SE PROBES, BG, cidcrccucecosecdy . = = 36 
witty, SScbuaibinesenssssaak,. ae aie 14% Tragacanth, Aieppy firsts.. vb. 2.15 —2.30 | Bitter .....cccccccscscsccccccoeld, 16 — .18 
wan e —.* onseee secccecseeeldD. 08 — SOOORES seosescccencsvcssces i dee), RSS RRR Sa Se 
White PERE cccccce coccccccesld. OK— 04 Thirds ecvcccvccccccconcccccs b aD EEO WE, oseesndecseenewescecsenee Ib. .20 — .23 
‘Nominal, e «df *Nominal, *Nominal. 
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Bryonia ..... ovces sate 
Burdock, Imported . asks 

METICAN 22.0000. ee 
Calamus, bleached ........... Ib. 

Ushioated, natural ...... lb. 
Cohosh, black .........seeeeee Ib. 

Blue o<csee paenaeaee ee “SS 
COMUNE, ccncccdssocecvess eS 
Colombo, whole .........+++..1b. 
Comfrey asnewewecewees seuwesawoles 
EVEN DR . ceccesastsscssvevecees Ib. 


Cranesbill see : 


Dandelion, English .... cb 


ye errr: 


Doggrass Dom.-Rock Ca... 


Cut Bermuda ... ame % 


Echinacea ...ccccece 
Elecampane 


Galangal .. 
Gelsemium ...... 
Gentian ...c00- ‘ 

Powdered . 


GeANIUM ccc cccccccccccccocece Ib. 







Gage, Jee Jamaica, unbleached Ib. 


leach eeeeeeceseeeces eee 


Ginseng, is peat 3.00 


Wild, Eastern ...... ccccccccelD. 10.00 
Northwestern ........se0+. Ib. 15.00 
DOMLMOTR ccsccccccoevsece lb. 12.00 — 

IO MEEOL scvesacendoncsceca Ib. 5.30 — 
PWN. wcccveccececccces lb. 
Hellebore, Black suas sneonew Ib. 
White, Domestic ........... Ib. 
ee lb. 
SIMPOCO. ccccvcccccescoces lb. 
Ipecac, Cartagena .........00- Ib. 

a puseessebenseches ~ 
hie. whole” Sauwenpowetees waeekibe 

Powd OS eee Ib. 
SS SaaS lb. 
“ERA SUBDE ce cccccccscccccesdDy 
Licorice, ussian, cut ......lb. 


Spanish natural, bales .....1b. 


SS eee 
Powdered <...csccscccceeeslb 


Lovage, American .........-lb. 


Manaca ....... savnaoucescesaeee 3 
PEE  sesidesssssess itesde Ib. 
Musk, Russian ........ 


is, Florentine, bold 


VOROGE. cscosse vistevanen gee 


Finger .... 


Pellitory ... 








Pink, true 
pigurioy oncncessnee 
. eS pieaeawhbneenesseaceeeee 
ENS PEO Se 
Rhubarb Shensi .........- oven 
an wel 
Sarsaparilla, Honduras ....... Ib. 
DINED cxusspaseesscsvaecen Ib. 
EE ree Ib. 
Senega, Northern ............. lb. 
oe rs 008s ecveeeee lb. 
Serpentaria «....... ce beawesene Tb. 
Skunk Cabbage ........seesees Ib. 
i. RRR: lb. 
Canada natural ..........00- Ib. 
Stripped 
Spikenard 






uill, white 
sai lingia .... 
BOND. csvwisnia 
eerie, a 
Taiees SE ae Ib. 
Unicorn fie (helonias) ....1b. 
True (Ale TIS) ..cccccccccecs Ib. 
Valerian, MEGAN vavcvcceees Ib. 
MEN Saibcciwansnepiaaceses Ib. 
{German Beeesweebewsestaeoeee Ib. 
apanese ..... papesies wavves Ib. 
Ye oo a: shvebeuneeseoees Ib. 
ROMIBE Ss Sus nwasensseees Ib. 
Yellow ‘Pariiia seeusebeacsceuse Ib. 
SEEDS 
*Anise, Levant .......... seeeeu 
RII os acusas svewehsexeesc Ib. 
ME Se ciwadovcnssesseicnsecs Ib. 


Coaway, A emi . 





ee 


Litt 
B& 888s 


be 


1 SON... 
BESRE SR 
PHU es 
a Rn 
ERSR EVR 


; 


; 


Hk BESS ERA BRIS bhESe ic 


. 


bk 


BRS 














Ground 


Foenugreek 
Domestic 
Hemp, Manchurian .... 
*Russian . ° 
Job’s Tears, white ..... sesame 1 


LAPKEDUS .vcccoses 


Mustard, Bari, Brown 
Bombay, 
California, brown ....... “Ib 

utch, yellow .... 
English, yellow ... 
rman, yellow viinaninaale 

POSGley  ccveses ceaeens jeedeased Ib. 


a 


MenSh, BIUS ..<cccccc secccekDe 
EEE. anskAisdisevccosesecaces 


Poppy, Dutch . 
apanese 
omesti 


Ween, American 


Cassia, Batavia, No. 1 


‘hina, Selected, 9s seseneeneelb. 


Saigon genuine ..... Recebon’ 


MEE. sawunckegedecen+cenenes 


Capsicum, African 
Cassia Buds 


Chilies, Japan ...... senate 

rere als 
Cinnamon, Ceylon ...........- Ib. 
Cloves, Amboyna ............lb. 


Zanzibar 


in 
Jamaica, bleached 
bleached 


THOME. cpukstsarsentuecdesuicee 
vr sng ‘bas, ‘1 1 

Batavia, No. ' 
Nutmegs, 110s ....... Senbanae Ib. 
Paprika, Hungarian .......... 


Spanis 


Pepper, black, Sing. ...... sab. 
White necsesese susie 


vineiie sees sndesccegateenes a 


Bees, white 
Yellow, crude 
Yellow, refined ...... nae 


*Candelilla 


Pease weer eereseeenees 


Pee e arene ereresseseceeee 


Ozokerite, crude, brown 
ERNE Kendscsscneee 
“Refined, white 
*Domestic 
Refined, yellow .... 
Paraffin, ref’d 120 deg. mp. Ib. 
Foreign, 130 deg. m.p. ......1b. 
Stearic Acid— 
Single pressed 
Double pressed 
Triple pressed 


*Nominal., 





—— Natural 
leached, Domestic ..... 
BOMURY os ccccccsss éocoee a 
Cumin, Levant .... 
Malta 


Mogador a 


‘evcccccccccocecoseel De 


Morocco ... 


BE vesivocsecses 

Fennel, French . 
*German, smail . 
*Roumanian, small . 

Flax, whole 





satepnens -+-per bbl. 
Ib. 








eee eres eeeseeeeeeeses 


im 


BRYONY BRB 
bit 


; 


E Seern 
Prive 


oe 
=e 
ts 


+ 





RR 





Heavy Chemicals 








Acetic acid, 28 p. €. .......- Ib. 
ee étescieveed Ib. 
70 pc. itedbeaenece® decwunues Ib. 
BGG, accosicccnese phandecnuede Ib. 
GIBCIAL  cccccccsccceosecces eoolD. 
lum, ammonia, lump ...... Ib. 

GEOONE: saciveveseseseceees «lb. 
Powdered ...... cneeceoas - S 
Potash, lump .......s00- me  S 
CRMGEE: ociccavccessossce cveesae 
Ground .ccccccccccccccece ooeelDe 
Powdered .....csccssceseee , 
Soda, Ground .....+---100 ibs. 


Aluminum chloride, ae 


Sulph., high grade..........Ib. 
LOW GEOEC  ccccccccssce ibe 
Ammonia, af + sceecees Ib. 
Ammonia Water, 26 deg., car 1b. 
20 deg., carboysS .........00- lb. 
18 deg., carboys ..........-.lb. 
16 deg., carboys .........+- lb. 
Ammonium chloride, USP: Ib. 

Sal Ammoniac, gray......1 
a _— eocees - 
Sulphate, | eevee eeeee-100 Ibs. 
Dom cotcescnecs 7100 Ibs. 
Antimony ‘Salts, 75 P.C....01b. 
GS PP. Cr. ccccccce esecogecceses Ib. 
47 p. ri cccccccce éceneoccecceeel 
Blane Fixe cccccocccccccccced Dh 
Barium, chloride .......++.++- ton 
DiOKIGE cccccccececcece eeeaed lb. 
Nitrate .cccccccccce acédeseneee 
ae oe floated, white...... ton 

Se ee -..ton 
Bleaching powder, 35 P.Coccces 1b. 
*Calcium Acetate, ....... 100 ibs. 
—. 00ssdb¥Sseueducseeee ton 
COMIBRAUD: co ccncncecacccccecee lb. 


Chloride, "ould, f.o.b. N.Y. ton 
Granulated, f.0.b. N. Y. ton 
Solid, second hands. ..ton 
Gran. second hands...ton 


Sulphate, 98-99 p.c.....++++++ Ib. 
Carbon tetrachloride ...... = 
“Ste Carbonate ....... i 

ee (Verdigris) « 
PORE, scccccccecece ee | 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c.. -lb. 
Second hands ........+.++ Ib. 
Powdered  cscccccccccscces Ib. 
Copperas, f.o.b. works....100 Ibs. 
Fusel Oil, crude ........... gal. 


ReFiNGd cnccccecescccccceces gal. 
Hydrofluoric, 30 p.c. in bbls. ot. 
48 p. c. in carboys . lb. 
52 p. c. in carboys 3 
Lead, Acetate, po sugar..1b. 










White cryst. ..ccccccccccce Ib. 
Broken Cakes fe 
Granulated ....... eokte 
Arsenate, oneerstee - Ib 





Oxide, Litharge, Amer pd. in 
Red, © gpm sone -.1b. 
PORSIEE.  cacvecaseveccsusnse Ib. 

White, "pisis Carb., —_ 


ee cer eseeeseeesesesess 


in Oil, 100 lbs. or over.. Ib. 
ngli sh b 





Basic WEIOMEIE sccccccccce Ib. 
Magnesite, f.o.b. Cal........ lb. 
£ & BN. YF cccccccces Tb. 
Muriatic acid, 
18 deg, carboys ......... Ib. 
20 deg. carboys .......... Ib. 
22 deg. carboys ......... Ib. 
Nitric acid, 36 can. carboys = 
38 deg. CarbOyS s.esecesees 
40 deg. carboys .........- Ib 
42 deg. carboys .......... _ 
42 deg. Ccarboys ...cces-. 
Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. carb. Ib. 
38 deg. carboys ........... Ib. 
40 deg. carboys ..........- Ib. 
42 deg. carboys .......... Ib. 
Plaster of Paris ..... aadaae bbl. 
Tene Detital — ccccccccee .-bbl. 
Potassium Bichromate ....... Ib. 
Potash Caustic, 88-92 ...... lb. 
Carbonate, cale ......cccces Ib. 
Cirlorate, cryat.. .cccsccvccses Ib. 
Oe eee Ib. 


Muriate, basis80p.c.perton ton350. 
be oy SOE iccdccncecescer Ib. 


WIN vevescececcureees a 
“Nominal, 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





Saltpetre, Granulated .......Ib. 
BEENOE ccccccovncesces oppnee 
Soda Ash, 58 p.c. in bags 100 Ibs. 
In bbls ensveovceses 100 Ibs. 
Caustic, in, 75 p.c...100 Ibs. 
Powd. or gran., %6 2 


Ppp 


Ss. 
*Sodium Bichromate ......... Ib. 
a Ib. 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am.100lbs. 
ee Seesborbosencens¥ scold. 
SS eee 
Hy = bbis.....100 Ibs. 
cbbepbeeoene ovnene s. 
Nitrate, tech. ...evce++.100 -_ 
SED onevcvnsonnesccneses 
DE Ssbsnbksanboonbescend I 
Prussiate, Yellow ......... lb. 
Silicate, 60 ~ omits 100 Ibs. 
Silicate, 40 P.C. cccccces 100 Ibs. 


Sulphia ees salt 100 Tbs. 
uu ~. ide, c. cryst. 

eneeeecopent per 100 Ibs. 

Sulphut yp es f.0.b. PNY. ton 

f. o. b, Baltimore .......ton 

— -y ~ Acid 
60 deg. Pyrite ...... 
66 deg. Brimstone 






ton 


WHERE TO BUY 


E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 
50 BROAD ST. 


Aniline Dyestuffs 
Dyewood Extracts 
Industrial Oils 
Chemicals 
Resorcin, crystals, U.S.P. ... ' 


Resorcin, Technical 
eaten 


phur Black 100 p.c .......-Ib. 
ur Black, 150 00 ccccceklD 

















hur Brown Chestnut = = 


sulphur Yellow ........ coven 





Tartrazine, Gant sosees -s-Ib. 


Valonia, sold, 65 p.c. “tan ...1b. 
Victoria Blue, base ~ 


ww 
oo 
| 





BRED 


a 
Ss 


Lene yen abennen seseeed Ib. 


ATURAL b¥isrorrs 


an 


Ans 
te 
rs 
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Nabe 
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Carmine No. 4 .cccccce cones 


rat 


Se 


Gambier, see tanning. 
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*Toluol, Commercial, 90 p.c. cal. 
m- Toluylenediamine " 


BROAMN EN No 
RRSREIRSS| SB 
prbebibeadada 
og MRMANENOAS 
BSRRaSssasRs 
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SSa oat rae 


eee meer eer enesereeeees 


88s 


See e ee eeeeereeseceesesees 


COAL-TAR édtons 


eee e arene seeeresees 


DN dd to 
wh d & 


eee eres ereseeseeeee 


ton 41.00 —42.00 


coool 
"Chinas blue caecor ccccceee 


6 eS: ton 75.00 
Battery Acid, car’sper 100lbs. 3.00 — 3.50 


*Nominal. 
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Dyestutis, Tanning Materials 
and Accessories 












COAL-TAR CRUDES AND 
INTERMEDIATES 

I IS sccccosvsccceccnes Ib. 
*Acid Benzoic Crude.......... Ib. 
BE Eee pasveserssencunepecvent Ib. 2.25 
EES » onccnnsincncsesie 
Acid, Naphthionic, crude..... Ib. 

__ | (eee Ib. 
Acid Naphthylamine sulphate.. 
Acid Sulphanilic, crude..... ib. 

OS eee _ 
p-Amidophenol Base ......... 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloride i. 
Aminoazobenzene .........+++. > 
Aniline Oil, drums extra..... ie 
Aniline Salts ............. lb. 
Aniline for red ..... -lb. 
“Anthracene (80 ond 1 
Anthraquinone 
Renaeiihede 


Benzidine Base . 
Benzidine Sulphate . 







Benzoate of Soda .......ssee0- 
Benzol, pare ° 
*Benzol FF ce 
Benzylchloride 
Chlorabenzol .. 
Cumidine ...... 
Diamedophenol 
o-Dianisidine . 
Dichlorbenzol ... ove 
o-Dichlorbenzol ...........0.0- ; 
5 eenerneneet Sobscvnsweneed Ib. 
iethylaniline ........c00- — 
Dimethylaniline ............. Ib. 
Dinitrobenzol ..... pevennee covelD. 
m-Dinitrobenzene ......see0- Ib. 
Dinitrochlorbenzene .......... Ib. 
Dinitronaphthalene ........... Ib. 
ee peers: Ib. 
Me RE. Ib. 
Diphenylamine ...... spccencessi, 
eee omeengag seeweveb ooolb. 
Hydrazobenzene ...........0.. Ib. 
DENIES: cb succsnuwnens sewn lb. 
Methylanthraquinone ........ Ib. 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol ...... Ib. 
Monoethylaniline ............. Ib. 
Naphthalene, flake ........... Ib. 
DS ants cEiicaseaecnsavssthe Ib. 
~ hthalenediamine ......... Ib. 
SL eae —e 
b-Nabhthol, Technical oockb. 


Sublimed ..... 
a-Naphthylamine 
b-Naphthylamine 

-Nitraniline .... 

itrobenzene 
o-Nitrochlorbenzol 
Nitronaphthalene 


~— % 

ert Sa soévsebeeceenosots Ib. 
ES Ib. 
DON asecccoscessccens Ib. 
m-Phenylenediamine ......... Ib. 
_ SE eR Ib. 
Sr oony tonetionine peunesseun Ib. 
hthalic Anhydride .......... Ib. 
i FS: Ib. 


Neminal. 





Acid Orange III 


$ 


Turmeric, Madras ..... kewl > 


BSE 
® 





Alizarin Blue, bright 
Alizarin Blue, medium 
Alizarin Brown, conc. 
Alizarin Orange oevbeene sewebe 


eee ee aeeereseesereees 


Azo Yellow ‘shade .... 
Azo Yellow, red shade 





ereitron, see tanning. 
ed Saund ers, SETRA 


ae eer eee seseesessseres 


Bismarck Brown Y 


. 
-_ 
N 


ah double ......... are 4 
Tri ple Pereeee eee reer eee 


gy so see tanning. 
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WK 


d jgeenenetopnnedentt: 
Crysamine Yellow 


ce py 
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Hematine Extract 


*Hypernic, liquid .. 
Indigo, natural for cotto 


PAANYEWWABENN EE NWN GE Wr EET READ COO NOD UIpsHHmens OU Lo» 
S¥yShehshesssunessunsnesssseees SSSSSSUSSSS EUSA 


Logwood, “solid pe. pure . 





: 


1 

Fast Red 6B extra, con’t... 
T extra, contract 1 
Fast Scarlet, contract 
Fur Black, extra 


"eoken eocccccccccccce 


Ny 
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Sree seers eeeseseeseeeee 


JPURLBIPUSUGLOUS FPUEU EP TELE MRL PAI fat (FP AR TU aml Vk FT Ct TD Hv 


IRI Sess Biel RE gees 


Fuchsine’ Crystals ro ey see tanning. 
Green Crystals, Brilliant . 
Indigo 20 p.c. paste 
Indigotine, conc. ......eceee 
Indigotine, paste 


oe ee eee eeseeeseseseseee 


ee 
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ISCELLANEOUS DYESTUFFS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


od foe. 6.6 be 4% 
88181 Ssereabs 
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| Methylene Blue, tech ........ 
M Violet nal 


RA 
11 
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Nigrosine, Oil Sol. ust, prime heavy 
Nigrosine, spts. sol. 


— water sol. 





WATERIALS 
sweeevones sescee ..ton ‘°° 


NR 
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Mangrove et 38 oe. --ton 60.00 


- 
- 


Oil — escvescece Me cccccce vonveennnes sl ae 


= 
ce Bark No. 1 .... 
Sumac, sae wee . 
von 25 p.c. tan ......ton 50.00 
to 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





TANNING EXTRACTS 
Chestnut, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan, 





















Dols .cccsccccccccccccccccers s- aK 

Clarified, 25 p.c. tan, bbls. Ib. xy 

Coystal, ordinary ..........1b — = = 
larified etocosesonaconsoeoeee -_- = 

Gambier, 25 p. c. tan .........lb, .98%— .11 

BAMON  cccccccccccscoseecsse lb. .21 — .21% 
a eS rere lb. .22%— .24% 

SS ae eee lb. .21 21% 

Hemlock, 25 p.c. tan ....+.+- Ib. .03%4— ris} 

Larch, 25 p.c. tan ...... wasiaee Ib. .038 — .03% 
Crystals, 50 p.c. tan ......+. lb. 6 — .07 

Mangrove, 55 p.c. tan .......- lb. .08 — .12 
Liquid, 25 p.c. tan .....se00- lb. .06 — .08 

Muskegon, 23-30 p.c. tan, 

50 p.c. total solids ..........lb. .014— .02% 

M wpatase, lia. are p.c.tan lb. .06 — .07 
Sotia 2p pe Rissieeebsae Ib 110 — .11 

~Oak Bark, iquid, "93. 25p.e.tan Ib. .8%— .04% 

Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. tan 
SS ere . 05%4— .063%4 
35 p.c. tan, untreated ......lb — — — 
35 p.c. tan, bleaching ...... lb. .07%— .08 
Solid, ea tan, or went Ib 9 — .11 

ser rine ~ em lb. 10 — .12 
ruce, liqui 
530 p.c, total a. Seeeweeeee Ib. 01 — .01 

Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan..... Ib. .07 — .10% 

Valoma, solid, 65 p.c. tan ...Ib. Nominal 

Oils 
ANIMAL AND FISH 
(Carloads) 

Cod Newfoundland ......... gal. 1.11 — 1.15 
*Domestic, prime ........+. oat 1.00 — 1.02 
Liver, Newfoundland bbl. 90.00 —95.00 
DIOEWERIBD oc occccccccccvecs b1.120.00 125.00 

“De BE, FUETICAR cececicieves lb. .23 — .2 

ci rrr lb. .24 — 26 
EERIE, Sicsvacecdeeneesensee lb —-— — 
ee rere eevesees lb —-— — 

MN cccy-saenuschoussbasseeaes lb. 117 — 17% 

Lard, prime winter ........ gal. 230 — 2.35 

Off DEUS. .ccscveceveceed gal. 185 — 1.90 
Mune, ING, T. ccccdsexsecca gal. 1.50 — 1.55 
No. | dinweseasunaeawanccus gal. 1.45 — 1.50 
eee gal. 140 — 145 
hl Light, strained. ‘gal. 1.08 — 1.10 
Yellow, bleached ....... — —1.10 
White, .~ y winter ar — —1.12 
"Northern, crude .......... a. —— — 
*Southern Pe ng PCT er gal — — .95 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg. .......+2++ al. 2.909 — 3.05 
w deg., <a test. -gal. 2.85 — 2.95 
40 deg., cold test gal, 2.75 — 2.85 
ark .... -gal. 1.75 — 1.80 
Prime .. gal. 2.00 — 2.25 

Oleo Oil ...... «lb. 22 — .24 

*Porpoise, body gal. 80 — .85 
eo puss --gal. 24.00 —25.00 
Red, (Crude Oleic red eewe Ib. 17 — 17% 

Saponifi - eee er lb. .17 — 117% 
rT Trae b 1 — .12 
hon bleached winter 

deg., Cold teS.......e0- al — — 2.15 

45 deg., cold test......... — 2.10 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 

BOGE. ccundctecccnccccessed — —2.10 

mansic, single pressed........ i .23 — .23% 

Double pressed .......... lb. .24 — .24% 
Triple pressed ........++0- Ib. .25% .27 

Tallow, acidless ...........+- gal. 160 — 165 

rr gal. 155 — 1.60 

“Whee, Natural .....cseeeees gal. 1.15 — 1.20 

*Bleached, winter ........ gal. 1.20 — 1.25 
VEGETABLE — 

*Castor, No. 1 bbls. — — Ww 
eee 13 — — 3 
No. ercccecece oeee lb. 28Y4— 2914 
Cocoanut, Ceyion, bb! . 18%— 18% 
*Ceylon, TORRE dvcce Ib — — .18 

Cochin, bbls. «lb. .19%— .19% 

OO a «lb. .18%— .19 

*Corn, refined, bbls.. b. 22.32 —22.52 

PIRUE:. TONG: ciccsissese 18%— .19 

"Cottonseed, Crude, f. 0. b. 

IES aeabwabheesausseeece Ib — — .18 
yumer, yellow, prime.. a 21 — .22 
*Winter, WOM. srecviesces lb — — .22% 

Linseed, raw, car lots ...... gal. 137 — 1.38 

DDE, lots ...ccsecceceees gal. 1.38 — 1.39 

Boiled, 5-bbl. lots ...... gal. 1.39 — 1.40 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. Tots 

, gal. 140 — 1.41 
Olive, denatured ........... gal. 3.10 — 3.25 

- SEOUD  seccess pieheecanshau lb. 38 — .40 
Nominal. 












































WHERE TO BUY DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 
Imported Potato Starch 
Ch Doty Paid <cccsscsacccass Ib. 12 — 1% 
as. Morningstar & Co., Tc. Domestic Potato Starch...... lb — — .12 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. - BARCLAY-6005-6 Potato Dextrine white or Sv, 16 
QUNGEE. 2. sp ccktediWascutaceess 15%4— . 
STARCH E S )Corn Dextrine white or 
DEXTRINES | ore ee saseincsei eset 74—- yo 
uffalo rm Starch .......lb — — | 
ALBUMEN hake... a 
GLUCOSE Globe British Gum Sl — — 0% 
*REFINED SUGAR 
*Palm Lagos, COBED oscesccees Ib. 2 — .33 (Prices in Barrels) 
eni oessecee eecooce eoolb. * — 31 Ar- Fed. War: 
*Niger hope aeeeedvesedeeces Ib. .29 — .30 
kn ba domestic coe <= = == | adored) occicssssscee ery ryt yw 
Peanut "Oil, i aibie oe” a ee a aera 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 
Crud b. mills — —140 | Confectioners A ......+++ 7.35 7.35 — 7.35 7.35 
Pine Oil, “*. steam — — = | Standard Gran. .......0.. 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
“Pons Ree ae seo 4 — 55 |* Prices fixed by Government. 
*Rapeseed, ref'd. bbls. eal 1.75 9 4 
Blown ...s...64. ‘oi Soap Makers’ lviaterials 
> oil, first rect. 35 — 6 P 
ee 42 — 45 
*Sesame, domestic . 250 — 2.75 ANIMAL AND FISH OILS 
co. ere _-- = *Menhaden, crude,f.o.b.mills.gal. — — .95 
Bate fae ae a aateis Ng — . Lia. gi eaunnanéinia . 1.08 =i 
BE, BEN. Gist. .ccccccvccecs - oe Yellow, DEEMED sscccsews al. — —1. 
Commercial ............... 2 — 27 Ww a . winter. gal. on -i 
Neatsfoot, ME cacccccaan gal. 2. — 3: 
Black, 30 deg., COlG tESE ccccdcces gal. 2.85 — 2.95 
“25. “al a ~ —_, 13%— .14 Dark deg., cold test ......+.. = a= - = 
29 gravity, 15 cold t : = occ ccccccceccescecces gal. 1. — 1. 
alee eae meee gal. 113 — 114 | Prime, ...seevereeeeerareeee gal. 2.00 — 2.25 
Cylinder, light ee = 2 — 4 Red "(ean oleic acid)..... lb. .17 — .17% 
Dark tered . ea _ Saponified se davslenehaiwend lb — — 17% 
. cocccceQal. .18 19 
Extra cold test. .... -gal. .26 — .30 | Stearic, single pressed ...... lb. .23 — .23% 
won he eos - gal 15 — a Double pressed ..........- lb. .24 — .4Y% 
Neutral, filtered lemon, "330034 c oa — » 
Re coe Qal. 21 a \* auee, ° BS. seccccces — 4 
White sog gravity ...... - 2. = oy gheadiinniaienanaTmnaa nm: ib. .28%4— 29% 
Paraffin ~? ee gal. .29%4— 30 P scot Ceylon, bbls ..... Ib. .18%— .18% 
Rot Paws sereceeGal,  IB¥—~ .22 | “*Ceylon, tanks ...-+.++++0. bh —— 
Red Paraffin s.sccssccogal. 18 — 119 CRI: SE --wessnnsccoces Ib. .19%— .19% 
Spindle, filtered ...........gal. .28 — .35 — 
No. ‘gal. 24 — 25 DOMED cccctetace sgavaeen lb. .18% 19 
No. 100 ..ccescccscccceeescgal. -23%— (24 | *Corn, crude, bbls.......... b. | .18%—_ 18% 
er gal. .23 — .23%4| Refined, barrels ........... Ib. 22.32 —22.52 
*Cott d, crude, f. 0. b. — o 
Miscellaneous day ea 
Ss beanrnenet prime...lb. .21 — .22 
NAVAL STORES PURINE kvccecccecccsscoesd LL —-—- — 
(Carloads) *Winter, Yellow ..........- — — 2% 
Spirits Turpentine in bble..gal. .45 — .45%4| Linseed, raw, car lots. 1.37 — 1.38 
Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 5 barrel lots .........- 1.38 — 1.39 
t18e6, BBIE: 4.500006 gal. .40 — .421%4| “Olive, denatured ....cccceee 3.10 — 3.25 
ou ene dis- 359, WON ss ccccsevasacsssesccaess 38 — .f 
tilled, are g — .353 ~ 
Pitch, prime ......... shih, te. de ae | en See saat -..-.----- - 2-4 
Tar, kiln-burnt, pure 50-gal bbls. 13.50 —14.00 | ' 180 srrrscerstrteesceeeeees nA 
Rosin, com., to g’d ..... 80-bbl. 6.75 — 6.80 Palm Kernel, domestic ..... lb -—--—- — 
— we" pieoaed “4 - - by 
rude f. o a ae ga —- —1L 
set ssaseeeeeeeeeeeeseeees Ib. .73 — .75 | Pine, white steam .......... gai. —-—- — 
Diamond “I tb 33 - = — an pesensatets - 3 a So 
eee ee eerrereereeeseees e . —- « oya ean, anchurian.....lb. a— . h, 
Fine Orange ssceveesoneusnave - 65 — .70 
Second Orange Ib. 4 - & GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
Te eres “Ee Sef PO seine: 
Regelet, taached SS Bt RE extern a ae 
z g “ » bleached . 54 ae ib 16 — ‘16% 
one, d Ret GA AED. = ad gene iii aacaeilid dele saan > —_- 4 
Cortoncsed Coke, fob, Texas. — —1000 i ace oe 
o. b. New Orleans ......... SS > Re ere 2. , 
Coitonseed, Meal. fob. Atlanta — 9750 | Cmpound IIIS Ib: ae, 
ERROR EES —48.50 |Stearine, lard ..cc.ccccccccece lb. .27%4— 28 
New Orleans 2...ccccoccess ton 47.00 —49 00 Reni ea pierre a ja ge “8 
COIR CAME vassceseseces short ton 37.00 —40.00 | Tallow, edible ......ccceeeeee ee ee 
Meal ....cccccecccceee short ton 41.00 —42.00 City Fancy ERS TIE Se 
Linseed cake, dom...... short ton — —52.00 Choice Country .........00. eee 
Linseed Meal .......... short ton 57.00 —58.00 (Western Markets ) 
SALT PRODUCTS Tallow, edible fn aeswaeneu : — — .18 
Salt, GRC aveccescance 280 1b. bbls. — — 2.65 City ” Fancy pikes Mawtobe Ke ib — — 17% 
200lb. sacks — — 1.75 Prime Packers ..........000. lb. .17%— .17% 
Turk’s Island— Grease, Choice White ...... Ib — — 2% 
ew tteveeeeeees dg page — - SORT WERLEG vies v05 6x5 Sold sGs lb. — 17% 
IMETAL seeeeeeevess .bags — —1. EE) WOM Sakenescnnedeseus Ib. .164— .16% 
COCOA Yellow wseessssesssecssneesen ip, Ie 164 
MUNN, Kpcvadnwesanesgerecesenses Ib. 110 — .11 TOWN seseeacceceeeeesecess . AM. 
Caracas wa euensanesaae tenes - - _ ew ptrempinnnee senor 1394— 15% 
BPE cncccccccccccccccccccoses b 0 — J OUSE  ceeeseecensecssecsees a E 
arecsthe sxedgcuawe caswmoueel Ib. 20 — ’ Stearine, prime oleo......... Ib. .20 — .2Y% 
renee Ib. .124%— .13 GD seeccsececceeveenseeees Ib. 26%4— .27 
*Nominal. *Nominal. 
+Buyers’ Tanks. Buyers’ Tanks. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from Feb. 16 to Feb. 22, 1918—Exports for month of December 








Owing te the strict regulations of the 
Treasury Department forbidding the pub- 
lication of the names of importers re- 
ceiving consignments and the names of 
geste of shipment, this feature of the 

rvice is omitted by DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL MARKETS during the period 
of the war. Subscribers interested Pe any 
special product will be assisted in locat- 
ing supplies if they will communicate with 
the Editor. 











imports 





ACID— 
200 pounds various 
ALBUMEN— 
22,000 pounds 
BARK— 
4,000 pounds various 
BEANS— 
14,240 pounds vanilla 
11,160 pounds vanilla 
3,480 pounds vanilla 
14,400 pounds vanilla 
BENZOL— 
100 pounds 
CASEIN— 
22500 pounds 
CASSIA— 
40,000 pounds 
30,500 pounds . 
CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS— 
1,300 pounds ° 
CUTTLEFISH BONE— 
600 pounds ‘ 
500 pounds 
300 pounds 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 
30,206 pounds indigo 
250 gallons orchil liquor 


ESSENTIAL OILS— 
25,250 pounds various 
13,500 pounds various * 
6,300 pounds various 

pounds various 
4,500 pounds various 
8,200 pounds various 
1,800 pounds geranium 
2,200 pounds petitgrain 
600 pounds rose 
200 pounds rose 
FLOWERS— 

200 pounds arnica 
rr pounds saffron 

4,020 pounds lavender 
15,510 pounds marjoram 

GUMS— 

147 pounds chicle 
41,180 pounds arabic 
900 pounds arabic 
332,000 pounds arabic 
.840 pounds arabic 
154,000 pounds arabic 





GLYCERIN— 
12,800 pounds 
HERBS— 
1,200 pounds various 
KOLA NUTS— 
1,200 pounds 
LEAVES— 
10,500 pounds laurel 
3.900 pounds savory 
13,000 pounds senna 
LITHYOL— 
200 pounds 
MEDICINAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
DRUG PREPARATIONS— 
1,500 pounds drugs 
2,650 pounds medicine 
OILS— 
1,904 gallons edible olive 
1,500 gallons Newfoundland codliver 
1,200 pounds rapeseed 
700 pounds lemon grass 
100 pounds jesmine 
300 pounds linaloe 
300 pounds lime 
150 pounds expressed lime 
250 gallons olive 
3,500 gallons olive 
OPIUM— 
800 porfids 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 
178,852 pounds 
2,900,149 pounds 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT— 
115,500 pounds 
ROOTS— 
6,440 pounds ginger 
10,000 pounds ginger 
4,500 pounds belladonna 
ROSE WATER— 
500 pounds 
500 pounds 


SEEDS— 
28,600 bushels flaxseed 
10,300 pounds dill 
53,790 pounds cumin 
25,200 pounds foenugreek 
1,000 pounds various 
1,331 bushels castor 
1,036 bushels castor 
558 bushels castor 
4,950 pounds caraway 
SHELLAC— 
25,841 pounds 
SPICES— 
38,160 pounds cloves 
9,220 pounds cloves 
SPONGES— 
50 pounds 
TAMARINDS— 
5,000 pounds 
TARTAR, CRUDE— 
756,475 pounds 
s 325,985 pounds 
344,905 pounds 
271,730 pounds 





WAX, BEES— 
1,435 pounds 
ZINC OXIDE— 
1,000 pounds 





Exports 





—_ oe agg ae 
nds, France 

CAMPHOR. REFINED— 

1,000 pounds; Cuba 

1,000 pounds, Brazil 
CASSIA— 

512 pounds, Jamaic 

622 pounds, British “West Indies 
2,283 pounds, Cuba 

3,083 pounds, San Domingo 

4,625 pounds, Argentina 

12,602 pounds, Brazil ; 

2,821 pounds, British Guiana 
11,707 pounds, Venezuela 

639 pounds, Canary Islands 
INDIGO, NATURAL— 

620 pounds, Greece 
OILS— 

776 gallons flaxseed, Brazil 

12 gallons edible olive, Honduras 
5 gallons edible olive, Hayti 
250 pounds lemon, Cuba 
OPIUM— 

286 pounds, Chile 
PARAFFIN WAX, CRUDE— 
334,000 pounds, British South Africa 
4,604 pounds, British India 
9,441 pounds, Straits Settlements 
PARAFFIN WAX, REFINED— 
298,291 pounds, British South Africa 
57,020 pounds, Philippine Islands 
68,550 pounds, Australia 

303,520 pounds, China 

197.073 pounds, Venezuela 
66,188 pounds, Peru 
pound, Celombia 

193,195 gov Chile 

33,920 pounds, Brazil 
ROOTS— ? 

30 pounds ginger, Dutch Guiana 
SPONGES— 

20 pounds, China 

147 pounds, British India 

178 pounds, Australia 

31 pounds, Philippine Islands 
VANILLA BEANS— 

7.167 pounds, France 

367 pounds, Cuba 

1,100 pounds, Argentina 

376 pounds, Chile ~ 
VEGETABLE WAX— 

22,400 pounds, Dutch East Indies 
ZINC OXIDE— 

110 pounds, Dutch West Indies 
3,640 pounds, San Domingo 
13.440 pounds, Argentina 

7,051 pounds, Brazil 

200 pounds, Bolivia 

2,931 pounds, Chile 

243 pounds, Colombia 








B. T. BABBITT CO. ABSORBED 

S. W. Eckman, New York sales manager of the 
Mendelson Corporation, well-known manufacturers of 
caustic soda, bleaching powder, and lye, has bought 
entire control of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., from Mrs. L. 
Babbitt Hyde. The Babbitt Company was capitalized 
at $3,000,000 and ever since its organization in 1836 had 
been a family property. There will be no radical 
changes in the conduct of either business, it was an- 
nounced, and each will continue to manufacture and 
market independently the line of commodities for 
which it has become noted. 

Following the purchase of the new property, Mr. 
Eckman was chosen president to succeed Mrs. Hyde. 
No successors have yet been announced to fill the 
places of the other retiring Babbitt company officials, 
Archibald E. Reed, vice-president; Arthur Hacker, 
treasurer, and C. E. McGown, sales manager. 


Mr. Eckman has been closely associated with the 
recent development of the Babbitt business. In 1910 he 
was engaged by the company to investigate trade op- 
portunities in South America and in other foreign 
countries, and was later appointed export manager. 
Then he developed the company’s premium business 
and shortly afterward became general sales manager, 
resigning two years ago to go to the Mendelson Cor- 
poration as New York sales manager. He is a member 
of the New York bar and a graduate of the New York 
University Law School. 





NATIONAL ANILINE’S INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co. of New York 
has certified to the Secretary of State that it has in- 
creased its capital from $20,939,450 to $25,504,650. 
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New Incorporations 











Hansen, Olsen & Co., Ye capital $20,000. Paints and 
varnishes. H. J. Hansen, O . Olsen, W. Ferguson, 27 Cedar street, 
New York City. 

Nutro-Pyro Corp., Manhattan, capital $50,000. Tooth powder and 
aste. L, Bugbee, J. and L. Rueff-Jordan, 402 Audubon avenue, 

ew York City. 

The Sirrus Corp, pnmpetten, “a $50,000. Toilet preparations. 
x. C. Monroe, M. C. Clark, M ason, 165 Broadway, New York 

ity. 

Products Trading Co., Manhattan, 
chemicals. H, Parkus, F. Mendelesokn, 
way, New York City. 

American vom Dyeing and Bleaching Co., Passaic, N. J., capi- 
tal $25,000. _ Alfred Arfstorm, Vern Glass, Louis ‘Wallisch, 
Passaic, N. 

Williams Chemical Corp., Dover, Del. 
A: Rogers, Philip L. Nieser, Joseph F. 

ity. 

Diamond Chemical Co., Utica, N. Y., capital $7,000. Manufac- 
ture and composition of drugs, medicines and chemicals. Howard 
i —, rank A. Morrow and Herbert H. Hill, all of 

tica, 

Dr. Meyer Chemical Casoany, Chicago, Ill., capital $10,000. 
Arno Meyer, Robert V. Tadt and John Jay. 

India Products Co, Manhattan, capital 
and spices. E. F. and E. Groeniger, B. ernbaum, 320 Broadway, 
New York a 

a's Corp., Manhattan, capital $30,000. R. K. Dehler, 

H. Rees, Soup Ww. Harlow, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 
ne & S. Chemical Co., Manhattan, capital $10,000, J. H. Wein- 
berg, J. Cassell, C. E. Benoit, 19 Cedar street, New York City. 


ae 9 10,000. Dyes and 
te. 3,905 Broad- 


capital $10,000,000. William 
urtin, all of New York 


,000. Drugs, chemicals 





A shipment of Swiss dyes has arrived, after an in- 
terval of several months. More than 35,000 pounds of 
colors were included in the present shipment, with a 
foreign market value of probably $100,000. The goods 
were consigned to the N. Y. Color & Chemical Co., 
the American Dyewood Co., F. Bredt & Co., Geisen- 
heimer & Co. and others. 
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Want Ads 


RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less; 
additional words, 5c each. 

PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the oolints add 
10c if answers are to be forwarded. 








Address, DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS i 
No. 3 Park Place New York 


EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished; All 
ee Doctors, pete. Veterinarians furnished. 
. Vs . Omaha, Neb.. Estab. 




















: a 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. | 
Established 1837) 

HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


61 Broadway, New York Phone: 7012 Rector 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle San Francisco 




















Phosphorus 
Compounds 


Phosphorus 
TRICHLORIDE 
PENTACHLORIDE 
OXYCHLORIDE 
Of absolute purity 
For use in fine Pharmaceuticals 
Chemicals and Aniline Colors 
Chemical Department 


The Ph. Van Ommeren Corp. 


42 BPWAY, NEW YOR 

















MANUFACTURERS 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus 

Carbonate of Potash Crude Iodine 

Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 

Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine 
and other Chemicals 


INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


S. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. ***335*"°¢ Tokio, Japan 


15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 




















PARA AMIDO PHENOL 


(97%) 


TOLIDIN 


(98%) 


120 BROADWAY 





SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE 


ALPHA N APHTHYLAMIN 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PARA NITRO PHENOL 


-1:3:6 ACID 


(25-30%) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“American 
Extra 


Pure” 
97% 


ZINC 
DUST 


Produced at 
Our Zinc Smelters 


Langeloth, Pa., and Bartlesville, Okla. 


Especially adapted for 
use in 


Textile Dyeing 
and 
Manufacture of Dyes 





The American Metal Company 


61 Broadway 
New York 


VT iktqqqq.__i 


EARNINGS OF UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


The net profits of the United Drug Company for the: 
year ended December 31 last were $3,156,006. The net 
profits for the 11 months ended December 31, 1916, 
were $2,014,809. The report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1917, compares with the 11 months ended 
December 31, 1916, as follows: 


1Z mos. end. 11 mos. end. 

‘Dec..d31, 1917 Dec. ji, 1916 
Net sales $40,716,289 $33,404,866 
Gross profits 13,884,097 11,127,856 
Merchandise profit osc0 «6a 3,070,481 
Other income " ‘ eee a 131,808 
Total income R 3,202,289 
Depreciation Tax ete. 571,052 
Extraordinary write-off 616,427 
Net profit 2,014,810 





DRUG & CHEMICAL CLUB ELECTION 


The annual meeting of the Drug and Chemical Club 
was held in the club rooms at 100 William street, on 
February 21st, for the election of members to the 
board of governors. The polls were open for two 
hours and upon closing, the election of the following 
was announced: Albert L. Stearns, Raymond E. 
Jones, Charles F. Noyes, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, 
Frank P. Cheesman and Otto E. Schaefer. 

The election is for a period of three years terminating 
February 21st, 1921. The board of governors will meet 
Thursday for the purpose of electing officers for the 
coming year. 





NEW $60,000,000 GOVERNMENT PLANT 


President Wilson has signed an order authorizing 
the construction of a power dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
as part of the $60,000,000 project for a government plant 
there for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for use 
in the manufacture of munitions and fertilizer. 

Announcement that the government would spend ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 at Muscle Shoals, which is on 
the Tennessee River, was also made, but details of 
the project were withheld. 





Frank L. McCartney, formerly for many years with 
Sharp & Dohme, but during the past two years man- 
ager of the Albodon Company, has been appointed 
Captain, Sanitary Corps, National Army, and will be 
stationed at the Medical Supply Depot, New York City. 
He has been prominent in pharmaceutical circles during 
the last ten years. He is ex-chairman of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, Drug Trade Sec- 
tion, and is at this time president of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Captain McCartney has been granted leave of absence 
by The Albodon Company for the duration of the war. 


More than $5,000,000 worth of fertilizer mixtures are 
said to be tied up in Baltimore and its vicinity awaiting 
cars fcr shipment. Manufacturers say that a month 
of valuable time was lost to the fertilizer factories 
through embargoes and lack of fuel and viat there is 
a distinct possibility of a fertilizer shortage with the 
consequent lessening of the expected harvest next fall. 


The Barrett Co., in the year ended December 31, 
1917, is estimated to have earned $21 a share after all 
charges and taxes on the $17,725,000 of common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $32 a share in 1916 
on $11,298,200 of common stock. 











